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SEE    ADVERTISEMENTS   HERE 
AND    ON    FOLLOWING    PAGES 


EMPLOYERS,  TOO 

KNOW  THAT 

"L.  D,  S.  Training  Doesn't  Cost — It  Pays/" 

Bnsjness  is  definitely  better,  and  there  is  an  increasing:  demand  for  our 

ffraduatea — not  only  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  elsewhere  as  well. 

Will  yon  be  prepared  for  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow? 

Write  for  fall  information,  or  visit  the  schf>ol. 


LOW  RATES 


DAY  AND  EVENING 


ALL  THE  YEAR 


L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


70  North  Main 


Salt  Lake  City 


Wasatch  1812 


A  NEW 

WITH     MOTOR-DRIVEN     BRUSH— LIGHT— 
EASY    TO    HANDLE— AGREEABLY    QUIET. 


For  the  first  time  all  three 
basic  principles  of  clean- 
ins — all  combined  in  one 
machine — Cleans  Better 
— Cleans   Faster. 

Eliminates  tiresome  arm 
action  from  your  Yacuunt 
cleaning,  cleans  by  power- 
ful MACHINE  ACTION. 
The  lowest  price  ever 
asked  for  a  cleaner  of 
snch  quality  and  perform- 
ance. 

$5.00  down — balance  on 
easy  terms — Phone  for 
demonstration. 


The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Company 

177  East  Broadway  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone  Wasatch  4764 
Or  Any  Utah  Power  &  Liffht  Company  Store 


Add   new  life,   new 
charm  to  your  home! 

Paint  Walls  and  Woodwork  with 

BENNETT'S 

GLOSS 

INTERIOR 

FINISH 

16  Modish  Shades  and  Tints 

Dries  Overnight  to  a  Brilliant,  Hard 
Finish 

Made  and  sold  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  & 
PAINT  CO. 

61-65  West  First  South  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 

Dealers  throughout  the  Intermountain 
States 


HOME 


S^e  Royal  DeLUXE  Shirts 

Special  Machinery  Enables  Us  To  Give  Our  Patrons 

A  CLEVER  NEW  SERVICE  ON  SHIRTS 

TRY  OUR  EFFICIENT  FAMILY  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Was.  2624—2625 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 
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DInnerette  Pork  and  Beans 

Just    the    Thing    for    Parties    and    Picnic   Lunches 

You  will  like  the  rich,  tasty  flavor  of  Dinnerette  Pork  and 
Beans.  These  selected  beans  are  prepared  by  the  most  san- 
itary methods,  with  an  abundance  of  delicious  sauce.     Try 

tilGTlfl 

In  case  you  haven't  tasted  DINNERETTE  QUALITY  can- 
ned green  peas,  beets,  beans,  pumpkin,  tomatoes,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apricots,  ask  your  grocer  for  them.  You  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  their  delicious  flavor.  All  Sani- 
tary and  well  packed  by  the 

SMITH  CANNING  COMPANY 

CLEARFIELD,  UTAH 


If  you  are  interested  in  preparing  for  a  profession  or  merely  in  pursuing 
some  special  course,  there  will  be  no  better  time  to  begin  your  work. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

affords  ample  opportunities  through  a  broad  curriculum  and  with  fine  equipment 
for  a  wide  choice  in  academic  and  professional  fields. 

THE  LOWER  DIVISION 

Two  years  of  college  work,  providing  a  proper  background 
for  further  study  in  the  field  of  your  choice. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  MINES  AND  ENGINEERING 

EDUCATION  MEDICINE 

BUSINESS  LAW 

GRADUATE  WORK 
THE  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

FALL  QUARTER  1935-1936 

Registration  of  Freshmen,  September  26,  27. 

Registration  of  Upper  Classes,  September  30. 

Regular  class  work  begins,  October  1. 

PREPARE  NOW  TO  ENROLL 

A  copy  of  the  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address,  The  President 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


CREAM   WANTED 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES 
PAID  FOR  TOP  QUALITY  CREAM 


Ship  to 

Nelson-Ricks  Creamery  Go. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Rexburg,  Idaho 


ANQUET 


BETTER.  BUTTER 

CHEESE  and  EGGS 
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Something  to  Hely  on 

Looking  at  a  world  that  seems  insecure,  men  long  for  something  they  can  depend 
on.  They  ultimately  place  their  deepest  trust,  not  in  gold  or  laws  or  guns,  but  in  men 
and  women  with  character. 

Your  Church  University  is  entering  upon  its  sixtieth  year  of  building  character  upon 
Latter-day  Saint  ideals. 

Scholarship  is  likewise  stressed.  Students  can  secure  the  studies  they  want,  for 
1500  classes  are  available  in  33  departments.  The  "Y"  includes  five  colleges,  a  graduate 
school  and  an  extension  division. 

WORK  APPROVED  BY  HIGHEST  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 

Standard  University  Training  at  Lowest  Cost 
NO  OUT-OF-STATE  FEES 

REGISTRATION:    September  27,  28,  and  30 

For  catalog  and  other  information,  address  The  President 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

PROVO,  UTAH 
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To  Latter-day  Saints  everywhere  the  erection  of  a  monument  commemo- 
rating the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  an  event  of  overwhelming 
significance.  Undoubtedly  the  thing  connected  with  the  Hill  Cumorah  in  the 
minds  of  the  Saints  generally  is  not  the  revelation  of  the  Nephite  Record, 
great  as  that  is,  but  rather  the  idea  that  man  has  a  conscious  individual  im- 
mortality, with  all  that  this  idea  means.  The  appearance  of  Moroni  to  Joseph 
Smith  is  a  most  startling  confirmation  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament. 

Moroni,  as  the  Prophet  tells  us,  lived  on  the  American  Continent  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  and  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  a  race  that  had  occupied  this  land  for  a  thousand 

years.    It  was  his  misfortune  to  see  the  almost  total  extinction  of  his  nation 

a  white,  civilized  people.  After  burying  in  the  Hill  Cumorah  some  metalic 
plates  containing  a  history  of  the  Lehites,  which  was  an  abridgment  made  by 
his  father  Mormon,  Moroni  died.  But,  somewhere  between  the  time  of  his 
death  and  his  appearing  to  Joseph  Smith,  in  1823,  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  becoming  an  immortal  being,   for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  con- 
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The  Hill  Cumorah  Monument 


finuing  his  life  of  service  to  another 
generation  than  his  own.  Moroni, 
therefore,  becomes  not  only  a  connect- 
ing link  between  two  ages  of  man  but 
between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

In  all,  Joseph  Smith  saw  and 
conversed  with  this  heavenly  messen- 
ger at  least  seventeen  times.  Perhaps 
seven  of  these  visitations  of  Moroni 
occurred  on  Cumorah,  about  where 
the  monument  now  stands.  It  was 
here  the  young  Prophet  received  the 
gold  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  gave  the  vol- 
ume back  to  its  heavenly  keeper  after 
he  had  finished  the  translation  of  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  was  permitted  to  make 
at  the  time.  Each  of  these  visitations 
was  extended.  One  of  them  contin- 
ued all  one  night — the  first  one.  And 
in  each  of  them  Joseph  received  in- 
struction and  information  that  he 
could  not  have  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

While  the  appearance  of  Moroni 
to  the  modern  prophet  is  not  the  basis 
of  Mormonism,  yet  it  clearly  involves 
the  basis  of  the  faith.  For  the  foun- 
dation of  Mormonism  is  the  continu- 
ance after  death  of  conscious  individ- 
ual immortality,  with  a  resurrection 
into  a  life  everlasting  of  knowing  and 
feeling  and  willing  and  service.  As  we 
contemplate  the  details  of  this  whole 
event — the  successive  appearances  of 
Moroni  to  the  Prophet — ^we  are  over- 
whelmed with  wonder,  and  our  imagi- 
nation is  aflame  with  hope  and  satis- 
faction. The  import  of  the  event  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  heavenly  messenger 
to  Joseph  Smith.  So  far  from  being 
a  forgotten  event,  as  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  had  it  been  a 
deception  or  a  deliberate  fraud,  the 
movement  it  began  has  steadily  grown 
till  it  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
great  sweeping  movements  of  all  time. 


1935  Dime  Fund  Collection  Day 


September  15,  1935. 

The  third  Sunday  in  September,  the  15th, 
is  Dime  Fund  collection  day  throughout  the 
Church. 

Envelopes: 

A  supply  of  envelopes  will  be  mailed  direct 
to  ward  superintendents.  These  should  ar- 
rive in  time  for  distribution  on  the  second  Sun- 
day, September  8,  1935.  If  any  superintend- 
ent does  not  receive  the  envelopes  during  the 
first  week  in  September,  he  should  apply  at 
once  to  the  stake  superintendent,  to  whom  a 
reserve  supply  will  be  sent. 
Methods  of  Collecting  the  Fund: 

One  Method:  Make  an  appropriate  an- 
noimcement  in  the  opening  exercises.  Give 
every  teacher  enough  envelopes  for  everyone 
enrolled  in  his  class.  During  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  class  period  on  September  8, 
1935,  the  teacher  may  make  an  appropriate 
talk  about  the  Dime  Fund,  give  each  pupil 
an  envelope  and  ask  that  it  be  returned  next 
Sunday  with  each  individual's  contribution. 
First  thing  Sunday  morning,  September  15, 
in  the  class  the  teacher  should  collect  the 
envelopes.  At  the  end  of  the  class  period 
give  each  contributor  credit  on  the  roll  for 
his  contribution.  During  the  class  period 
ask  each  person  who  has  not  contributed  to 
bring  his  envelope  next  Simday  without  fail. 
Continue  to  follow  up  the  collection  in  this 
manner  until  every  class  can  show  100%  con- 
tributed. 

Disadvantages:  Frequent  interruptions  of 
class  work.  Many  people  forget  to  bring 
contributions,  making  many  follow-up  efforts 
necessary.  Persons  who  cannot  contribute 
feel  humiliated  and  often  stay  away.  Closing 
up  of  the  business  is  generally  delayed  many 
weeks. 

A  Better  Plan:  The  superintendency  writes 
a  good-will  letter  to  all  families  in  the  ward. 
These  letters  are  delivered  by  special  mes- 
sengers or  Sunday  School  officers  and  teach- 
ers. With  the  letter  to  each  family  is  included 
a  Dime  Fund  envelope  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  The  letter  explains  the  purpose 
of  the  Dime  Fund  and  invites  each  member 
to  show  his  appreciation  for  the  Sunday 
School  by  making  a  contribution.  The  letter 
also  explains  that  a  representative  of  the  Sun- 
day School  will  call  on  or  before  September 
15,  1935,  to  receive  the  family's  contribution. 

These  representatives  make  their  calls  at 
the  appointed  time  and  report  at  once  to  the 
superintendent  or  treasurer  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

Advantages:  No  interference  with  class 
work.  Definite  and  convenient  time  arranged 
for  the  collection.  Reaches  more  donors. 
Avoids  embarrassing  anyone.  Gives  Sunday 
School  workers  occasion  to  visit  every  home, 
make  many  friends  and  invite  them  to  come 


to  Sunday  School.  In  practice,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  close  up  the  collection  quickly,  often 
within  a  week.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  far  the 
easier  and  more  gratifying  way  of  making  the 
collection.  This  plan  has  been  100%  suc- 
cessful wherever  it  has  been  well  planned 
and  intelligently  carried  out.  In  many  in- 
stances the  percentage  of  collection  has  ex- 
ceeded  100%  of  the  enrollment. 

Basis  for  Figuring  100%.  The  recommend- 
ed basis  is, the  actual  enrollment  on  the  Dime 
Fund  collection  day,  September  15,  1935. 
(The  cradle  roll  is  deducted,  of  course.) 

Report  and  Remit  Promptly. 

The  Sunday  School  superintendent  or  treas- 
urer should  report  to  the  stake  superintendent 
or  treasurer  promptly  each  week.  Remit- 
tance of  money  collected  each  Sunday  should 
be  made  to  the  stake  officer  in  charge  of  the 
collection.  All  the  fund  collected,  whether 
more  or  less  than  100%  should  be  remitted 
to  the  Stake  Board.  The  stake  receiving 
officer  will  issue  proper  receipt.  Be  sure  and 
report  the  percentage  collected. 

1935  Honor  Roll 

Schools  which  contribute  100%  to  the  Dime 
Fund  and  close  up  the  business  during  the 
month  of  September,  1935,  will  be  placed  up- 
on the  1935  Honor  Roll  to  be  published  in 
The  Instructor.  Please  give  the  stake  super- 
intendent a  full  report  and  remittance  prompt- 
ly so  there  will  be  no  delay  in  publication. 
If  the  names  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
100%  schools  are  given,  these  will  be  pub- 
lished! also.  The  November  issue  of  The  In- 
structor is   the  earliest   issue   in  which   the 

Honor  Roll  can  appear. 

****** 

A  Typical  Good-Will  Letter: 
Dear  Friends: 

"Pray  express  the  assurance  of  my  hearty 
good  will  to  those  engaged  in  giving  a  world 
character  to  organized  Sunday  School  work. 
All  good  citizens  must  cordially  sympathize 
with  the  effort  to  secure  for  the  children 
of  all  countries,  for  those  who  will  come  after 
us  and  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  their 
several  nations  will  lie,  the  education  in  things 
spiritual  and  moral,  that  even  more  than  the 
education  of  the  head  and  the  hand  are  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  the  highest  type  of 
citizenship."  In  these  words  Theodore  Roose- 
velt expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  Sun- 
day School. 

Stmday  School  workers  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  words  of  appreciation  such  as 
these.  Equally  as  important,  and  in  a  certciin 
sense,  even  more  so,  is  the  assurance  of  your 
encouragement  and  good-wiU,  for  it  is  for  you 
and  yours  that  we  are  delighted  to  serve  in 
this  community. 
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Once  each  year  friends  of  the  Sunday 
School  have  opportunity  to  express  their  en- 
couragement in  the  form  of  a  contribution  of 
ten  cents  to  the  annual  Dime  Fund.  As  one 
little  boy  said  when  he  gave  his  dime:  "I 
don't  see  how  you  can  make  such  a  good 
Sunday  School  for  a  dime." 

The  fact  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  our  Sunday  School,  there  is 
a  stake  board  and  a  general  board,  all  the 
members  of  which  work  diligently  and  un- 
selfishly to  make  our  Sunday  School  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  this  community. 

We  shall  be  happy  if  you  and  the  members 
of  your  family  will  use  the  individual  en- 
velopes herewith  for  making  your  contribu- 
tion. One  of  the  officers  or  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School  will  visit  you  before  Sunday, 
September  15,  1935,  to  receive  your  contribu- 
tions and  to  give  you  the  assurance  of  our 
delight  in  having  you  give  us  regularly  the 
encouragement  of  your  attendance  at  Simday 
School  and  your  participation  in  the  enrich- 
ing activities  it  affords. 

Gsrdially  and  sincerely  yours. 


Superintendency  of  the 

Sunday  School. 

INTELLECTUAL  AND  SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH 

An  intellectual  growth  will  only  add  to  our 
confusion  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  moral 
growth.  I  do  not  know  of  any  source  of 
moral  power  other  than  that  which  comes 
from  religion.- — Calvin  Coolidge. 

Education  alone,  without  the  instilling  of 
moral  principle,  and  without  the  strength- 
ening of  that  morality  with  religious  spirit, 
may  often  prove  to  give  to  citizens  a  knowl- 
edge without  the  moral  impulse  to  use  it 
properly. — William  Howard  Taft. 

Our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually.  ,  .  ,  Here 
is  the  final  challenge  to  our  churches. 

Woodrotv  Wilson. 

The  picture  on  our  cover  page  represents 
the  angel  Moroni  as  conceived  by  Thorlief 
Knaphus  and  expressed  in  the  heroic  figure 
capping  the  monument  recently  erected  on 
the  Hill  Cumorah. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER 

(D.  S.  Songs,  No.  45,  Verse  1) 

In  remembrance  of  Thy  suffering, 
Lord,  these  emblems  we  partake, 

When  Thyself  Thou  gav'st  an  oflFering — 
Dying  for  the  sinner's  sake. 
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CLIP  AND  PASTE 
So  many  inquiries  are  being  received 
about  details  of  two  secretarial  matters 
that  we  repeat  here  the  instructions 
formerly  given  and  advise  secretaries  to 
clip  these  statements  and  paste  them  in 
a  conspicuous  place  where  they  can  be 
referred  to  conveniently  and  easily. 

( To  be  pasted  on  the  inside  front  cov- 
er of  the  minute  book. ) 

SEALS  OF  APPROVAL 
A  seal  of  approval  is  offered  every 

Sunday  School  secretary  as  a  recognition 

of  efficiency. 
To  earn  a  1935  Seal  of  Approval  the 

secretary's  work  must  conform  to  the 

following  standards: 

1.  A  complete  and  accurate  monthly 
report  must  have  been  sent  to  the  stake 
secretary  every  month  in  the  year. 

2.  The  annual  report  for  the  year 
1935  must  have  been  sent  to  the  stake 
secretary  before  January  10,  1936.  It 
must  be  complete  and  accurate. 

3.  The  stake  secretary  must  certify 
that  the  ward  secretary's  minute  book 
and  roll  books  axe  kept  neatly  and  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Board. 

4.  All  the  minutes  for  the  year  must 
have  been  approved  by  the  member  of 
the  superintendency  responsible  for  rec- 
ords and  that  approval  must  be  indi- 
cated by  his  written  signature  in  the 
space  provided  on  each  page. 

5.  The  minute  book  for  the  year  must 
be  complete  with  quarterly  and  annual 
summaries. 

6.  Twelve  years  of  the  Abridged  Sun- 
day School  History,  1900  to  1949,  must 
have  been  completed  during  the  year  (at 
least  one  year  a  month). 

(To  be  pasted  on  the  inside  front  cov- 
er of  the  bound  record  book. ) 

ABRIDGED  HISTORY  OF  THE 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SINCE  1900 
Get  a  well  bound  record  book  of  at 
least  50  pages.*      (Large  schools  may 

*Dseeret  Book  Company,  44  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  offers 
an  excellent  blank  record  book  for  this  pur- 
pose— 150  pages  80c,  200  pages  $].10. 


need  a  book  of  150  or  200  pages.)  On 
the  fly  leaf  write:  "An  Abridged  His- 
torical Record  of  the 

Sunday  School  of  the 

Stake.    1900  to  1949." 

For  each  year,  beginning  1900,  allow 
one  or  more  pages.    On  these  pages  list: 

1 .  The  names  of  all  officers  and  teach- 
ers who  served  during  that  year;  the  of- 
fice in  which  each  served;  the  date  of 
his  appointment  (if  it  was  during  the 
year  I  and  of  his  release  (if  during  that 
year). 

2.  Write  a  brief  statement  of  any  out- 
standing event  or  achievement  which  oc- 
curred, during  the  year  in  that  school, 

3.  Copy  the  following  brief  statistical 
report:  Number  enrolled  in  the  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  number 
enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  Names  of  the  Bishopric  on  the 
Sunday  School  Rolls 

A  question  frequently  asked  since  the 
new  order  of  Priesthood  Sunday  School 
went  into  effect  is:  How  should  the 
record  of  the  Bishopric's  attendance  at 
Sunday  School  be  kept? 

Answer:  The  Bishop  presides  over 
the  Sunday  School.  To  show  this  pres- 
idency the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
bishopric  should  be  written  at  the  head 
of  the  roll  of  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers,  but  the  attendance  of  these 
brethren  at  Sunday  School  should  not  be 
marked  here  unless  they  are  in  fact  serv- 
ing in  the  Sunday  School  in  the  capacity 
of  a  regular  officer  or  teacher.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  the  bishopric 
should  appear  also  upon  the  roll  of  the 
class  in  which  they  have  membership. 
(Usually  the  Gospel  Doctrine  depart- 
ment. High  Priests'  section.)  On  this 
latter  roll  the  attendance  of  these  breth- 
ren should  be  marked,  and  from  this  roll 
credit  for  their  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance will  be  taken  into  the  statistics  of 
the  school.  Often  the  Bishop  is  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher  of  the  Priests'  class. 
In  this  event  his  name  should  be  counted 
among  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Stmday  School  and  not  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class. 
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Libraries 

General  Board  Committee: 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Chairman; 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  T.  Albert 

Hooper,  J.   Percy  Goddard. 


FOR  LIBRARIANS— A  HOBBY  AND 
A  REPUTATION 

Books   Prescribed   for   Emotional   Ail- 
ments. 

The  Parnassus  stories  of  Christopher 
Morley  make  a  hero  of  the  book  lover 
who  knows  books  so  well  and  who  un- 
derstands human  nature  and  need  so 
profoundly  that  he  can  prescribe  reading 
for  the  individual  precisely  according  to 
the  need  and  mood  of  the  moment.  These 
stories  in  fact  hint  at  the  delightful  pos- 
sibilities of  the  work  of  the  librarian. 

As  A  Hobby. 

In  most  Latter-day  Saint  communities 
the  Sunday  School  librarian,  who  will 
take  his  opportunities  seriously,  and  pur- 
sue them  as  a  hobby,  will  find  pleasure 
in  abundance.  As  others  collect  stamps, 
butterflies,  geological  specimens  or 
archaeological  artifacts,  the  librarian  can 
find  unlimited  delight  for  himself  and  his 
neighbors,  if  he  will  collect  in  the  store 
house  of  his  files  and  indexes,  as  well  as 
in  the  recesses  of  his  memory  large  va- 
rieties of  the  literary  art. 

The  Hobby  Spirit. 

All  forms  of  human  activity  tend  to 
develop  experts.  There  are  expert  hob- 
byists. These  would  gravely  caution 
others  to  preserve  the  hobby  purpose  in- 
violate and  never  to  permit  another  pur- 


pose to  take  precedence  over  it.  The 
primary  hobby  purpose  is  personal  de- 
light. It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
a  hobby  to  open  up  for  the  hobbyist  op- 
portunities for  making  a  livelihood. 
When  this  happens  the  experts  would 
say  it  ceases  to  be  a  hobby  and  becomes 
a  vocation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
that  a  hobby  may  cease  to  be  a  hobby 
and  become  a  vocation  is  indeed  no  rea- 
son for  not  undertaking  an  activity  in  the 
hobby  spirit  of  pure  delight. 

Start  With  These. 

For  the  Sunday  School  librarian  who 
would  become  a  collector  of  literary  bits 
in  such  variety  that  he  can  find  delight 
for  himself  and  his  neighbors,  according 
to  the  mood  or  yearning  of  the  moment, 
the  following  starts  are  suggested: 

Read  Making  the  Most  of  Books,  by 
Professor  Leal  A.  Headley.  One  comes 
away  from  reading  this  delightful  and 
informative  book  feeling  like  an  expert. 

Obtain  and  consult  frequently  A  Guide 
to  Books  for  Character,  by  Professor  E. 
D.  Starbuck  and  a  large  number  of  other 
specialists,  who,  in  this  excellent  guide, 
have  assembled  and  classified  in  a  very 
helpful  way,  annotated  bibUographies  of 
the  world's  best  stories  and  books,  eval- 
uating them  for  the  purposes  of  character 
education. 

The  Parnassus  stories  of  Christopher 
Morley  should  be  read  for  a  point  of 
view  toward  books.  Professor  Head- 
ley's  book  helps  greatly  in  this  respect, 
too. 

Index  and  Classify. 

As  you  read  books  and  magazines, 
keep  note  paper  or  3x5  cards  handy  for 
the  making  of  index  notes.  It  will  be 
helpful,  if  you  will  make  in  addition  to 
the  usual  topical  index  an  index  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  or  dominant  element  of 
the  piece.  With  such  classifications  as 
"cheer",    "awe",    "reverence",    "good- 
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will",  "nature",  "humor",  "faith",  and 
"thought"  in  mind,  it  will  be:  easy  to  as- 
sign the  stories,  poems,  songs,  motion  pic- 
tures, articles  and  whole  books  to  a  con- 
venient section,  to  which  you  can  refer 
in  the  future  as  demand  arises. 

A  Needed  Public  Service. 

One  particularly  interesting  and  use- 
ful division  of  this  undertaking — if  use- 
fulness will  be  permitted  in  a  hobby — 
would  be  the  making  of  an  index  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  classified  as  "Recommend- 
ed" and  "Not  Recommended." 

Patents  Magazine,  The  Educational 
Screen  and  The  Improvement  Era  pub- 
Hsh  brief  descriptions  and  reliable  esti- 
mates of  large  numbers  of  current  mo- 
tion pictures  each  month.  If  these  mag- 
azines are  purchased,  these  reviews  may 
be  clipped  and  pasted  on  3x5  cards, 
whereupon  they  can  be  placed  in  a  prop- 
er index  classification.  Otherwise  the 
librarian  may  copy  the  reviews  and  esti- 
mates {and  they  are  usually  very  brief) 
on  3x5  cards.  ' 

Man  Cannot  be  Saved  in  Ignorance. 

Having  this  information  a  librarian  can 
advise  ward  motion  picture  exhibitors, 
parents,  teachers  and  children  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  of  current  pictures.  Ob- 
viously, such  reviews  work  to  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  the  community.  Mo- 
tion picture  exhibitors,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service,  can  choose  pic- 
tures more  wisely.  Much  of  the  trash 
and  sheer  rot  can  be  avoided.  Parents 
and  teachers  can  help  children  choose 


suitable  pictures.  The  community  can 
become  discriminating  in  its  tastes.  All 
this  is  impossible  without  a  foundation 
of  fact  such  as  an  alert  librarian  can 
provide. 

The  Librarian  a  Joy-Giver. 

The  well  prepared  and  well  equipped 
librarian  can  become  a  powerful  factor 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  and 
cultural  tastes  of  the  community.  The 
aim, should  be  to  bring  individuals  of  the 
community  from  where  they  are  now  in 
their  cultural  development  to  the  better 
and  higher  standard  possible  for  them 
to  attain.  The  librarian,  who  will  pursue 
this  undertaking  with  the  zest  of  a  hobby- 
ist and  the  persistence  of  a  genius,  will 
build  a  very  complimentary  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  community  joy-giver  and 
ultimately  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Not  Recommended — 203.   Recom- 
mended— 56 

Of  259  reviews  of  motion  pictures 
recently  indexed  from  the  sources  men- 
tioned above,  203  were  classified  among 
those  "not  recommended".  The  esti- 
mating agencies,  to  describe  these  pic- 
tures, used  such  words  as  "doubtful", 
"mediocre",'  "no",  "worthless",  "trash", 
"pernicious",  "unwholesome",  "thor- 
oughly bad",  "unsuitable",  "cheap,"  "ab- 
surd", and  "very  bad". 

Fifty-six  (56)  pictures  won  praise  in 
such  words  as  "good",  "amusing",  "very 
good",^^  "pleasing",  "excellent",  "not- 
able", "outstanding"  and  "charming". 


Out  of  McGufFy  s  Reader 

The  National  Voice  reproduces  a  verse  that  appeared  in  one  of  the  earliest 
McGuffy  readers.  The  McGuffy  readers  were  first  published  on  a  hand  press  as 
early  as  1836: 

Licensed — to  do  thy  neighbor  harm; 
Licensed — to  kindle  hate  and  strife, 
Licensed — to  nerve  the  robber's  arm; 
Licensed^ — to  whet  the  murderer's  knife. 

Licensed — like  spider  for  a  fly. 
To  spread  thy  nets  for  man,  thy  prey; 
To  mock  his  struggles,  crush  his  soul. 
Then  cast  his  worthless  form  away." 

— The  American  Issue. 
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CHORISTERS  and  ORGANISTS 


General  Board  Committee: 

Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Chairman; 

P.  Melvin  Petersen,  Vicc-Chairman; 

Edward  P.  Kimball,  George  H.  Durham 

and  Gerrit  de  Jong. 


Song  No,  65.  "Did  You  Think  to 
Pray?"  This  song  is  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  in  the  September 
Union  Meeting,  then  practiced  in  the 
schools  during  the  month  of  October. 


WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

The  Source  of  Musical  Expression 

Objective:  To  present  the  truth  of  the 
text  with  sincerity,  joy,  satisfaction  and 
brevity,  so  that  the  true  spirit  of  prayer 
will  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  assembled. 

"And  when  thou  praycst,  thou  shalt 
not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are;  for  they 
love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily  I  say,  unto 
you,  They  have  their  reward."  Matthew 
6:5.  "But  when  ye  pray  use  not  vain 
repetitions  as  the  heathen  do;  for  they 
think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking. 

"Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them; 
for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him."  Mat- 
thew 6:7-8. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  thought 
from  the  Bible  Commentary,  edited  by  J. 
R.  Dummelow. 

"Christians,  therefore,  are  not  to  pray 
mainly  with  the  object  of  bringing  their 
need  before  God  who  knows  them  al- 
ready, but  because  they  love  Him  and 
delight  to  be  in  His  presence,  and  to 
open  their  hearts  to  Him  and  to  receive 
from  Him  those  holy  inspirations  and 
aspirations  which  He  gives  to  those  who 
pray  aright.  Those  who  thus  under- 
stand what  prayer  is  will  not  pray  like 
the  hypocrites  or  like  the  heathen." 

The  song,  "Did  You  Think  to  Pray?" 


should  be  one  of  our  most  inspirational 
songs  because  we  are  firm  believers  in 
prayer.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  rather  fa- 
miliar song  should  afford  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  develop  the  Alto,  Tenor 
and  Bass  parts  and  put  them  on  an  equal 
with  the  Soprano.  How  to  present  the 
truth  of  the  text  with  sincerity,  joy,  sat- 
isfaction and  with  brevity  is  shown  very 
clearly  by  the  greatest  of  all  tenors, 
Caruso,  in  an  interview  for  the  C/in's- 
tian  Science  Monitor  in  1913.  In  reply 
to  the  question  "Where  do  you  locate  the 
source  of  expression  in  singing?"  he  said: 
"I  find  it  in  the,  words  always.  For  un- 
less I  give  my  hearers  what  is  in  the  text, 
what  can  I  give  them?  If  I  just  produce 
tone,  my  singing  has  no  meaning."  By 
way  of  further  emphasizing  his  point,  he 
referred  to  a  theme  in  Donizetti's  "L'- 
Elisir  d'Amore",  which  is  used  in  two 
opposing  situations — by  the  soprano  in 
a  mood  of  joy,  and  by  the  tenor  in  a  mood 
of  sorrow.  He  sang  the  measures  of  the 
soprano  as  though  laughing.  Then  he 
sang  those  of  the  tenor  as  though  weep- 
ing|. 

"But  those  two  passages  of  melody 
cannot  be  identical, '  objected  the  inter- 
viewer. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are,"  the  tenor  de- 
clared; and  he  quickly  proved  it  by 
singing  them  over  again  with  a  less 
marked  indication  of  moods.  The  tenor 
also  said:  "Here  you  plainly  see  where 
expression  must  start.  It  has  to  be  from 
the  words,  of  course.  The  performer 
puts  in  the  feeling  of  gladness  or  sadness 
without  regard  to  the  notes,  paying  atten- 
tion only  to  the  text." 


-►Teacher-  Training-- 

Greneral  Board  Committee: 
John  T.  Wahlquist,  Chairman;  James  L.  Barker,  Vice-Chairman 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSE 
FOR  1935-36 

The  year  1935-36  is  expected  to  be  the 
banner  year  in  teacher-training.  By  now 
nearly  every  stake  in  the  Church  has 
experienced  some  attempt  at  teacher 
training.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried, 
the  importance  of  teacher-training,  at 
least  has  been  recognized! 

With  added  experience,  the  resutis 
have  become  more  satisfactory.  Some 
stakes  have  already  solved  their  prob- 
lems, selecting  the  personnel,  designating 
the  centers  for  instruction,  arranging  a 
favorable  time,  securing  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  receiving  the  proper 
support  from  stake  and  ward  officials, 
etc.  Other  stakes  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  see  the  solution  to  these 
problems.  1935-36  should  sec  an  in- 
crease in  enrollment  and  in  teacher-train- 
ing centers  throughout  Zion  and  the  for- 
eign missions  (see  the  table  in  the  May 
issue,  1935). 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  teacher- 
training  class  is  of  course,  the  person  in 
charge.  He  has  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant positions  in  his  stake  or  ward.  He 
should  be  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
teacher,  preferably  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profession.  He  must  have  suf- 
ficient reputation  to  attract  students.  His 
personality  must  be  attractive.  He  should 
feel  the  importance  of  his  calling.  He 
should  be  relieved  of  other  responsibili- 
ties as  much  as  possible  so  that  he  can 
give  himself  wholeheartedly  to  this 
cause. 

The  number  of  classes  and  their  loca- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  conditions  in 
the  stake.  The  more  populous  stakes 
and  those  covering  great  areas  should 
sponsor  several  classes,  located  at  strate- 
gic lines  of  travel,  population,  etc..  If 
more  than  one  class  is  organized,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stake  board  may  serve  as 
Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training,  devot- 


ing his  entire  time  to  this  office.  Where 
one  class  is  sufficient,  in  a  small,  compact 
stake,  the  class  leader  may  also  be 
considered  a  member  of  the  stake  board. 
Where  wards  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
maintain  classes,  the  class  leaders  should 
function  under  the  stake  board  although 
the  class  should  meet  during  the  Sunday 
School  hours  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  ward  superintendency. 

In  actual  experience,  Sunday  morning 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  favorable 
time.  If  there  is  one  class  in  a  stake 
it  may  meet  in  a  Latter-day  Saint  Semin- 
ary at  10  a.  m.  conducting  its  own  pre- 
liminary exercises  (singing,  prayer,  2)/^ 
minute  talks )  and  class  exercises.  Where 
classes  meet  in  conjunction  with  Ward 
Sunday  Schools,  the  members  should  de- 
vote the  usual  class  hour  to  teacher 
training  and  attend  the  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  the  usual  manner.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to 
make  special  adjustments  as  to  time  and 
place  of  meeting.  In  some  locations  the 
work  is  conducted  for  old  and  new 
teachers  at  a  9  o'clock  a.  m.  session.  Of 
course,  the  course  of  study  is  designed 
for  beginning  teachers.  Ordinarily  Un- 
ion Meetings  will  suffice  for  the  experi- 
enced teachers.  Nevertheless,  local  con- 
ditions must  govern  within  certain  limits. 

Transportation  must  be  arranged 
where  classes  are  held  at  central  points. 
A  member  of  the  Stake  Superintendertcy 
should  assume  charge  of  this,  bringing, 
to  his  assistance  a  member  of  each  local 
superintendency.  The  number  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  conveyances  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  among 
the  individuals,  the  cost  equitably  distri- 
buted. However,  the  stake  board  may 
see  fit  to  create  a  fund  so  that  no  worthy 
young  man  and  young  woman  is  kept 
away  from  the  class. 

The  class  members  are  to  be  definitely 
called  for  this  work.  The  class  mem- 
bers   should    equal   in    number   a   fifth 
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(20%)  of  the  regular  corp  o£  teachers. 
The  ward  superintendents  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  ward  Bishoprics,  should 
select  the  most  promising  young  men 
and  women  for  this  work.  Where  pos- 
sible, students  should  attend  the  A,  B,  C 
and  D  (Missionary-Training)  Depart- 
ments before  entering  upon  Teacher- 
training. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
course  will  be  based  upon  the  text 
"Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activi- 
ties", specially  prepared  by  Professor 
John  T.  Wahlquist,  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  Copies  may  be  obtained  in  paper 
bindings  (50c)  or  cloth  bindings  (75c) 
at  either  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  50  North  Main  Street  or  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Copies  should  be  on  hand  for  the  first 
meeting. 

The  course  will  begin  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  October  General  Conference 
and  will  continue  each  Sunday  except 
Christmas  week,  until  April  Conference. 
A  suggestive  schedule  and  suggestions 
for  teachers  will  appear  in  this  column 
from  month  to  month, 

UNION  MEETING 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  1935 

Topic;  Getting  a  Fresh  Start. 

Inasmuch  as  teachers  and  pupils  may 
have  interrupted  their  regular  Sunday 
School  attendance  due  to  vacation  acti- 
vities and  inasmuch  as  many  new  teach- 
ers are  inducted  into  service  each  au- 
tumn, the  September  Union  Meeting  can 
well  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  best  start  for  the  winter's  work.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  administrative  items 
which  inevitably  arise  each  September, 
the  general  teacher  training  topic  in  the 
open  session  and  the  departmental  meet- 
ings may  well  be  centered  in  this  topic: 
Getting  a  Fresh  Start. 

The  following  questions  are  merely 
suggestive.  Guidance  along  these  lines 
will  make  an  interesting  and  profitable 
talk  for  the  general  session  and  depart- 
mental discussion  will  make  for  immedi- 


ate application  of  the  principles. 

1.  The  Course  of  Study.  Am  I  famil- 
iar with  all  previous  lessons  outlined  for 
the  year?  Are  the  children  likewise, 
informed?  If  not — ^which  is  likely  to  be 
the  case — what  can  I  do  to  bridge  the 
gap?  Are  reviews  in  order?  How  shall 
they  be  conducted?  By  whom?  How? 
At  the  neglect  of  the  regular  schedule? 
Supplementary  to  the  regular  lessons? 
Furthermore,  do  I  know  the  work  ahead? 
How  far  ahead  should  I  be  familiar  with 
the  lessons?  etc. 

2.  Pupils.  Do  I  know  the  names  of 
the  children?  How  can  I  learn  them 
quickly?  Do  I  know  their  grades  in  day 
school?  Do  I  know  their  special  inter- 
ests? Special  activities?  Play  habits? 
Reading  habits?  How  can  I  apply  this 
knowledge  of  my  pupils  in  teaching? 
How  can  I  obtain  the  information?  etc. 

3.  The  JRoom  and  Equipment.  What 
is  the  best  seating  arrangement  for  my 
class?  Marching  arrangement?  Does  the 
school  possess  the  supplementary  books? 
Any  maps?  Pictures?  Charts?  What 
are  my  immediate  needs?  Should  I  buy 
these?  Appeal  to  the  Superintendent- 
Stake  Supervisor. 

4.  The  Discipline.  What  standards 
should  I  expect?  Am  I  satisfied  with 
present  attainment?  What  seems  to  be 
wrong?  What  starts  the  trouble?  Is  it 
my  preparation  ( or  lack  of  preparation )  ? 
Do  the  pupils  have  enough  to  do?  Can 
the  children  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment? How?  Is  the  subject-matter  vital 
and  interesting?  Can  it  be  made  so? 
How?  Do  I  recognize  individual  differ- 
ences in  my  teaching?  How  could  I? 
What  can  children  do? 

5.  Planning?  Do  I  make  adequate 
preparation?  Do  I  have  access  to  sup- 
plementary books?  Do  I  plan  for  pupil 
activities?  Are  my  assignments  com- 
plete?   Subject  to  improvement?    How? 

The  speaker  in  the  open  session  can 
reveal  some  underlying  principles.  The 
teachers  have  the  solutions  to  these 
problems  if  they  can  be  led  to  see  them 
through  tactful,  sympathetic  leadership. 
The  departmental  supervisors  can  lead 
the  teachers  to  state  and  to  solve  their 
problems. 


'The  guidance  of  our  mind  is  more  important  than  its  progress." 

— ^Joubest. 


(2^ Women's  Departments^ 

General  Board  Committee:     Robert  L.  Judd,  Chainnan; 
Adam  S.  Bennion  and  Alfred  G.  Rees 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  6, 1935 

JANE  ADDAMS 

To  think  of  this  woman  is  to  think  of  Hull 
House  and  the  underprivileged.  In  her  pass- 
ing, in  May,  1935,  the  world  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  women.  She  was  strong,  deter- 
mined, forceful  and  conscientious.  A  discrimi- 
nating student  of  her  life  and  work  said  that 
the  reach  of  her  sympathy  and  understanding 
was  beyond  all  comparison — ^wider  in  its  span 
than  that  of  any  other  living  person. 

When  Miss  Addams  was  seven  years  of 
age  she  lost  her  mother  so  that  all  her  early 
experiences  were  directly  connected  with  her 
father.  Her  love  for  him  was  intense.  Spinal 
trouble  caused  her  to  hold  her  head  to  one 
side,  but  she  did  not  want  any  one  to  pity 
her  father  or  herself  because  of  it.  She  said, 
"There  is  no'  one  so  fine  or  so  noble  as  my 
father.  It  would  be  too  bad  if  people  dis- 
covered that  a  frail  child  like  me  belonged  to 
him.  They  would  be  surprised  and  pity  him, 
and  one  must  never  pity  father."  But  she 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  embarrassed 
by  her  infirmity.  "He  had  strength  and  power 
enough  for  them  both.  As  she  walked  by  his 
side,  after  that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  big  grasp 
of  the  hand  that  held  hers  infolded  all  the 
little  tremblings  of  her  days." 

When  she  was  only  seven  years  old,  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  a  mill  settlement 
where  she  saw  the  intolerable  living  condi- 
tions and  how  people  "lived  in  such  horrid 
little  houses  so  close  together."  Then  and 
there  she  instinctively  felt  the  need  of  im- 
provement. 

As  a  student  she  was  especially  interested 
in  sociology  and  economics.  She  studied  in- 
ternational affairs.  Henderson  says,  "Jane 
Addams  is  a  humanistic  liberal  who  has  ab- 
sorbed the  best  thought  of  the  past,  the  most 
constructive  contributions  of  the  present, 
without  becoming  either  a  visionary  or  a  doc- 
trinaire .  .  .  who  not  only  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  but  enters  the  heart  of  the 
trouble  and  camps  there  for  life." 

She  determined  to  study  medicine  to  be 
able  to  bring  healing  to  the  poor,  so  after 
receiving  her  B.  A.  Degree,  she  entered  the 
Womans'  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia, 
but  her  old  spinal  trouble  soon  brought  this 
chapter  to  a  close.  After  a  long  period  of 
invalidism,  she  was  sent  by  her  doctor  to  Eu- 
rope.   On  her  return,  she  decided  to  give  up 


the  study  of  medicine,  partly  because  she 
had  no>  real  aptitude  for  the  work  and  partly 
because  she  realized  that  there  were  other 
reasons  for  living  among  the  poor  than  that 
of  practicing  medicine.  Her  long  years  of 
illness,  her  travel'  and  study  abroad,  her  trips 
to  the  London  slums,  where  she  saw  the 
results  of  hunger,  made  her  realize  what  poor 
people  needed,  and  she  felt  that  a  gracious 
life  would  be  unendurable  while  so  many 
tragic  conditions  existed. 

She  groped  blindly  for  a  while  seeking  an 
avenue  of  help,  but  when  she  visited  Toynbee 
Hall  in  England  and  saw  the  effective  work 
that  was  being  done  there,  of  a  kind  that  she 
had  dimly  dreamed  of  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl,  she  found  her  life  work.  She  said, 
"I  have  spent  too  much  time  in  vague  prep- 
aration for  I  knew  not  what.  At  last  I  see 
a  way  to  begin  to  live  in  a  really  real  world 
and  to  learn  to  do  by  doing." 

She  and  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr  established 
Hull  House  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  Chicago  where  36  different  nation- 
alities lived  close  together.  The  house  was 
named  after  its  original  owner,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's early  citizens.  "But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  house  is  only  the  outward  sign,"  she 
said,  "the  real  thing  is  the  work.  'Labor  is 
the  house  that  love  lives  in,'  and  as  we  work 
together  we  shall  come  to  understand  each 
other  and  learn  from  each  other." 

The  object  of  Hull  House  is  stated  in  the 
Charter:  "To  provide  a  center  for  a  higher 
civid  and  social  life;  to  institute  and  maintain 
educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and 
to  investigate  and  improve  the  conditions  in 
the  industrial  districts  of  Chicago." 

It  was  a  beautiful,  restful  place,  in  keeping 
with  the  fine  old  house.  She  placed  here  and 
there  beautiful  pictures  and  interesting  things 
she  had  gathered  in  her  travels.  Volunteers 
came  forth  to  teach  the  kindergarten,  others 
to  take  charge  of  various  classes  and  groups. 
They  taught  handwork,  which  then  was  not 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  classes  in 
woodwork,  basketry,  sewing  and  weaving 
and  other  handicrafts  were  eagerly  patronized. 
Many  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  school 
early  to  work  in  factories  came  in  the  evening 
to  learn  to  make  things  of  practical  value  or  to 
listen  to  readings  or  telling  of  great  stories. 

The  evening  classes  were  really  social 
groups  where  the  young  people  found  relaxa- 
tion and  happy  companionship.  Miss  Addams 
said,  "Young  people  need  pleasure  as  truly 
as  they  need  food  and  air.  When  I  see  the 
throngs  of  factory  girls  on  our  streets  in  the 
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evening,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pitiless  city 
sees  in  them  just  two  possibilities:  first,  the 
chance  to  use  their  tender  labor-power  by 
day,  and  then  the  chance  to  take  from  them 
their  little  earnings  at  night  by  appealing  to 
their  need  of  pleasure." 

At  Hull  House  the  Greeks,  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Germans  found  pictures  which  awak- 
ened early  memories  and  affections  and  gave 
pleasant  thoughts  of  their  home  coimtry  and 
people.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  other 
holidays  were  celebrated  by  plays  and  page- 
ants. The  great  days  of  other  lands  were 
also  remembered  fittingly.  Old  and  young 
took  part  in  the  dramatic  events.  She  was 
affectionately  known  as  "Kind  Heart." 

One  day  when  she  saw  an  old  Italian  wom- 
an spinning  witfn  distaff  and  spindle,  the  idea 
for  a  Labor  Museum  came  to  her  that  would 
show  the  growth  of  industries  in  every  coun- 
try, from  the  simplest  processes  to  the  elabo- 
rate machinery  of  modern  times. 

Hull  House  worked  not  only  with  the  peo- 
ple but  for  them  by  trying  to  get  laws  passed 
that  would  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  they  labored  and  lived.  Miss  Addams 
mingled  freely  with  people  high  and  low  of 
many  races  and  colors  and  of  different  re- 
ligious and  political  views.  All  felt  her  under- 
standing interest  and  were  made  better  by  con- 
tact with  her.  Wild  boys  and  incorrigible 
girls  were  touched  by  her  deep  understand- 
ing. 

Space  here  will  not  permit  an  account  of 
the  personal  acts  of  mercy,  kindness  and  help- 
fulness that  were  constantly  being  given  by 
Jane  Addams.  She  ever  sought  to  keep  about 
Hull  House  the  spirit  of  youth,  happiness  and 
joy,  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment and  recreation.  She  realized  that  sym- 
pathy was  not  enough,  wiping  away  tears 
was  not  enough  to  eradicate  squalor,  to  lift 
up  the  fallen  and  oppressed.  She  must  al- 
ways give  herself. 

Miss  Addams  founded  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and 
was  a  most  valiant  worker  for  peace  during 
all  her  life.  In  1931  her  efforts  won  her 
a  share  in  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  with  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Colum- 
bia University.  She  also  labored  for  Woman's 
Rights.  She  valued  her  title  "Inspector  of 
Streets  and  Alley- Ways  in  the  Neighborhood 
of  Hull  House,"  that  she  had  earned  by 
pledging  to  clean  up  the  district. 

At  her  funeral   Dr.   Charles  W.   Gilkey, 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Chapel 
said,  "If  you  would  see  her  monument,  look 
around  you." 
To  Teachers: 

References:  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House, 
by  Jane  Addams;  Jane  Addams  and  Settlement 
Work,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Feb.,  1935 
and  June,  1935;  The  Spirit  of  Youth,  Jane 
Addams. 

Objective:    To  teach  that  movements  rep- 


resent the  lengthened  shadow  of  some  in- 
dividual. 

Methods:  When  the  story  of  Jane  Addams 
is  being  told  today  in  your  class,  let  the 
thought  permeate  and  interweave  the  presen- 
tation, that  the  social  work  undertaken  by 
this  lady  could  easily  have  died  "a  bomin  ' 
or  could  have  met  an  early  death  if  Miss 
Addams  had  withdrawn  her  energy  and  her 
sincerity,  and  her  definiteness  of  objective. 
All  that  was  accomplished  represented  merely 
an  extension  of  this  one  individual. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  paralleled 
cases  near  home  in  other  fields,  when  certain 
men  and  women  have  battled  against  igno- 
rance, indifference  and  hostility  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  some  worthy  cause.  Let 
some  members  of  your  class  accept  the  call 
(previous  to  this  lesson)  to  look  into  the 
early  history  of  your  community  to  discover 
who  the  leading  and  guiding  characters  were, 
and  what  they  accomplished.  It  may  be  in 
the  field  of  education,  merchandising,  aux- 
iliary work  in  the  Church,  recreation,  home 
building  or  some  distinct  public  service.  In 
each  case  tell  what  was  accomplished.  In 
this  connection,  we  cannot  escape  mention- 
ing the  far-reaching  and  lasting  influence  of 
that  great  personality,  Brigham  Young,  upon 
the  people  of  this  state  and  Church.  Let  it 
be  felt  that  the  world  still  beckons  to  men 
and  women,  boys  Eind  girls,  to  accomplish 
important  things  yet  to  be  done. 


Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 
LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

This  is  the  story  of  a  deaf-mute  girl  who, 
through  her  sense  of  touch  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  world  about  her.  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  Through 
the  patient  and  intelligent  work  of  her  bene- 
factor she  was  brought  out  of  mere  animal  ex- 
istence into  a  place  where  she  could  think, 
read,  write,  enjoy  life  and  worship  God. 

Laura  Bridgman,  third  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Harmony  Bridgman,  was  born  in  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire,  December  21,  1839. 
She  was  puny  and  rickety,  and  during  her  in- 
fancy subject  to  nervous  disturbances.  When 
she  was  two  years  old  scarlet  fever  destroyed 
her  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  and  blunted 
her  sense  of  smell.  She  recovered,  but  being 
unable  to  exercise  her  senses,  she  lacked 
"distinct  consciousness  of  individual  exist- 
ence." An  eccentric  old  bachelor,  Asa  Tenney, 
was  her  first  friend  and  playmate.  He  led  her 
into  the  woods  and  would  amuse  and  interest 
her  hours  at  a  time.  His  love  made  her 
happy.  He  taught  her  the  difference  between 
land  and  water,  but  in  time  she  needed  more 
than  he  could  do  for  her,  and  there  came  into 
her  life  a  man  of  fine  intelligence,  great  cour- 
age, and  tireless  patience. 
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Mr.  Berrett,  of  Dartmouth  College,  becom- 
ing interested  in  Laura,  spoke  of  her  to  Dr. 
Mussey,  head  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
that  institution.  The  account  which  Dr. 
Mussey  wrote  of  her  came  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Howe,  who  had  debated  whether  a  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  person  can  receive  an  educa- 
tion. Laura's  mother  took;  her  to  Dartmouth 
College  where  Dr.  Howe  examined  her.  He 
said,  "It  was  rather  a  discouragement  to  find 
that  Laura  has  no  sense  of  smell;  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  only  the  latent  capacity  for  us- 
ing it;  ...  I  determined,  however,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  her  mind  through  the  one  re- 
maining sense,  especially  as  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  her  aiding  the  attempt  as  much  as  she 
could.  ... 

"I  found  that  she  had  become  familiar  with 
much  in  the  world  about  her.  She  knew  the 
form,  weight,  density,  and  temperature  of 
things  in  the  house.  She  used  to  follow  her 
mother  about,  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  feel- 
ing her  arms  and  hands  when  she  was  doing 
any  work.  The  faculty  of  imitation,  of  course, 
led  her  to  strive  to  do  whatever  she  perceived 
others  doing,  whether  she  could  imderstand 
it  or  not. 

"She  knew  every  one  of  the  household, 
and  seemed  to  be  fond  of  them.  She  loved  to 
be  noticed  and  caressed;  but,  as  she  grew  up 
out  of  infancy  into  childhood,  the  necessity  of 
greater  means  of  mental  intercourse  with  oth- 
ers began  to  be  painfully  apparent.  As  the 
brain  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
were  developed,  there  arose  a  necessity  for 
the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  ca- 
pacities. Her  mind  and  spirits  were  cruelly 
cramped.  Growth  would  go  on;  and  with- 
out room  to  grow  naturally,  deformity  must 
follow.  The  child  began  to  have  a  will  of 
her  own.  The  meand  of  communicating  with 
her  were  so  limited  that  she  could  only  un- 
derstand the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of  oth- 
ers. There  was  nothing  to  reach  the  moral 
sense.  All  that  Laura  could  revere  was 
strength.  When  thwarted,  she  began  to  dis- 
regard the  will  of  her  mother,  and  only 
yielded  to  the  sign  made  by  the  heavier  hand 
of  her  father." 

Dr.  Howe  realized  that  there  could  be  little 
appeal  to  her  intellect  and  none  to  her  moral 
sense  in  the  condition  she  was  in.  She  had 
the  capacity  for  becoming  a  gentle,  docile 
woman,  but  she  had  the  possibilities  also  of 
becoming  a  ferocious  and  unmanageable  one." 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Howe, 
Laura  was  taken  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  when  she  was  7  years  old.  It  is  inter- 
esting toi  note  how  he  proceeded. 

He  says,  "I  required  her  by  signs,  which 
she  soon  came  to  understand,  to  devote  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  to  learning  to  use  her  hands, 
and  to  acquiring  command  of  her  muscles  and 
limbs,  but  my  principal  aim  and  hope  was,  to 
enable  her  to  recognize  the  twenty-six  signs 


which  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
She  submitted  to  the  process  patiently,  though 
without  understanding  its  purport.  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile  her  sign  language  was  daily 
augmented." 

Since  Laiira  could  neither  hear  the  spoken 
word  nor  the  name  of  anything  nor  could 
she  see  the  visible  sign  of  it,  or  the  written 
word,  words  had  to  be  made  tangible  to  her. 
Mr.  Howe  says,  "I  had  to  trust  to  some 
chance  effort  of  mind,  causing  her  to  perceive 
the  analogy  between  the  signs  which  I  gave 
her,  and  the  things  for  which  they  stood.  .  .  . 
Labels  were  made  to  represent  article,  the 
name  of  the  article  was  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters. The  child  sat  down  with  her  teacher 
and  was  easily  led  to  feel  the)  labels,  and  ex- 
amine them  curiously.  So  keen  was  the  sense 
of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers  that  she  immedi- 
ately perceived  that  the  crooked  lines  in  the 
word  key,  differed  as  much  in  form  from  the 
crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon  as  one  ar- 
ticle differed  from  the  other." 

For  a  long  time  she  patiently  imitated  her 
teacher  and  gradually  her  intelligence  began 
to  work.  She  saw  that  she  could  make  a 
sign  of  anything  in  her  own  mind  and  thus 
show  it  to  another  mind.  "Her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  himian  expression:  ...  it 
was  an  immortal  spirit  eagerly  seizing  upon 
a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits!" 

Then  a  type  letter  was  put  in  her  hand 
and  in  her  other  hand  was  made  the  sign 
used  in  deaf  mute  language  to  express  "A." 
She  learned  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  ten  numerals,  punctuation  marks,  etc. 
Now  she  had  the  "open  sesame  to  the  whole 
treasury  of  the  English  language."  This  was 
the  foundation  on  which  her  education  was 
built. 

She  loved  to  learn  and  often  studied  imtil 
she  was  too  tired  to  continue.  After  a  long 
lesson  one  day,  she  said,  "I  cannot  study 
more,  think  is  tried." 

Dr.  Howe  said,  "She  develops  humanity 
in  its  piu-e  and  beautiful  form;  there  is  no  de- 
pravity in  her  nature:  she  is  to  other  children 
what  the  humble  wild  flower  is  to  the  pamp- 
ered product  of  our  garden." 

She  read  the  New  Testament  before  she 
could  understand  its  meaning  and  often  wrote 
in  her  journal,  "Dr.  Howe  says  I  am  to  love 
God." 

Thus  was  Laura  Bridgman  trained  to  work 
and  read  and  write.  She  enjoyed  visiting 
her  friends  and  receiving  visits  from  them. 
She  could  profit  by  her  life  and  take  pleasure 
in  it.  At  her  funeral  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jutten 
said,  "Silent  need  is  a  cry  in  the  ear  of  God. 
He  had  designed  that  a  noble  and  gifted 
and  hoi>eful  spirit  should  come  in  contact 
with  this  pitiful  and  sorrowful  soul.  In 
man's  extremity  succor  comes  from  heaven; 
a  brave,  courageous  man  took  this  hopeless 
case  into  his  care.  He  was  like  one  of  those 
knights-errant   of   the    middle  ages,  setting 
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himself  down  before  some  castle  whose  triply- 
barred  gate  refused  him  entrance,  and  then 
laying  siege  until  the  gate  was  forced  and  the 
imprisoned  captive  released. 

This  case  pointed  the  way  to  the  release 
of   children   in  all   civilized  lands  who  are 
similarly  handicapped. 
To  Teachers: 

References:  Laura  Btidgman,  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 

Objective:  To  teach  thai  we  should  seek 
to  'find  out  how  to  reach  the  souls  of  men. 

Method:  In  this  lesson  we  are  as  interested 
in  the  benefactor  who  released  the  little  girl 
from  her  prison  cell  of  darkness  and  led  her 
into  the  sunshine  of  light,  joy  and  develop- 
ment, as  we  are  in  the  little  girl  herself. 

Can  you  find  cases  that  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  class  where  handicap- 
ped people  have  been  similarly  blessed?  Let 
the  incidents  be  related,  and  do  not  forget 
the  names  of  the  ones  who  performed  the 
noble  deeds. 

This  also  affords  an  excellent  opportimity 
to  show  how  the  whole  gospel  plan  is  to  re- 
lease us,  to  enlarge  our  spheres  of  influence 
and  understanding.  Call  attention  to  our 
wonderful  missionary  service  that  is  designed 
to  bring  people  out  of  darkness  into  light;  an 
undertaking  that  is  just  as  full  of  thrills  and 
satisfactions  as  the  case  recited  today.  The 
class  should  be  impressed  with  the  opportuni- 
ties at  home  to  touch  souls,  to  shed  sunshine 
and  to  perform  the  daily  "good  deed." 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 
MARIA  MITCHELL 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  discov- 
ered a  comet.  Born  in  1818--died  in  1909. 
These  are  the  dates  bounding  the  earth  life 
of  a  woman  whose  name  will  live  on,  gather- 
ing increasing  recognition  with  the  years. 
The  daughter  of  an  astronomer,  she  little 
dreamed  in  those  early  days  when  her  father 
would  permit  her  to  glance  into  the  starry 
distances,  that  her  name  as  astronomer  would 
outlive  that  of  her  father.  Helping  him  and 
teaching  in  a  private  school  were  enough  for 
Maria.  The  calm  tranquility  of  the  skies 
at  night  seemed  to  impart  something  of  their 
quality  to  the  girl  who  studied  them;  for  she 
appears  never  to  have  been  agitated  by  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  or  by  little  personal 
mischances. 

One  night,  in  1847,  she  was  up  on  the 
roof,  a  little  disappointed  that  the  skies  were 
not  altogether  clear.  Enchanted  with  the 
heavenly  bodies  under  all  conditions,  she 
remained  to  sweep  them  with  her  telescope, 
expecting  nothing  of  moment  to  be  observ- 
able; but  a  parting  and  shifting  of  the  clouds 
revealed  to  her  amazement  and  delight,  a 
comet.  She,  a  girl,  had  discovered  a  comet! 
She  sent  a  modest  message  to  Harvard  Col- 


lege about  this  experience  which  proved  that 
she  was  the  first  in  the  known  world  to  see  the 
comet.  The  King  of  Denmark  had  offered  a 
medal  for  such  a  discovery.  Within  a  short 
while  several  reports  had  come  in  telling  of 
the  same/  thing,  but  the  time  stated  by  all  the 
rest  who  had  detected  the  heavenly  body  was 
later  than  Maria  Mitchell's — and  she  it  was 
who  was  decorated  for  her  scientific  interest 
and  achievement.  Ten  years  later  she  went 
to  Europe  and  was  honored  by  such  men  as 
Herschel  and  Humboldt,  prominent  in  the 
scientific  field,  recognitions  which  she  merited, 
for  she  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
It  was  an  honorary  membership,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless,  a  membership. 

At  the  age  of  47,  or  thereabouts,  she  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  direc- 
tor of  the  observatory  at  Vassar.  Her  interests 
were  in  students  and  in  science,  both  in  great 
measure.  She  became  an  inspiring  and  origi- 
nal teacher,  who  gained  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  her  students.  One  biographer  says 
of  her:  "Her  contempt  for  smatterings,  her 
genuineness  in  all  relations,  her  simplicity  and 
gentleness  were  strong  factors  in  establishing 
the  character  of  her  students." 

It  was  well-known  that  she  worked  with- 
out regard  to  salary.  Money  could  not  tempt 
her  into  a  position  where  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  maximum  service,  nor  could  money 
lure  her  away  from  one  where  she  felt  that 
she  was  doing  good.  She  did  not  teach  sub- 
jects; she  taught  people.  Her  students  did 
not  learn  only  astronomy;  they  learned  truth 
as  exemplified  in  the  truths  of  nature.  She 
possessed  a  pure  love  of  knowledge,  scorn- 
ing to  appear  to  be  more  than  she  was  and 
hesitating  to  claim  for  herself  the  credit  due 
her. 

The  matter  of  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  for 
the  discovery  of  the  comet  is  indicative.  In 
Europe,  where  others  also  had  seen  the 
comet,  there  were  many  contenders  for  the 
honor  of  being  the  first.  At  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  her  only  proof  of  priority  of 
discovery  lay,  others  too  had  seen  the  comet 
and  might  have  wished  intensely  to  bring  the 
honor  to  Harvard.  Maria  Mitchell  had  seen 
the  comet,  waited  to  be  very  sure  she  was  not 
mistaken  before  sending  her  information  in  to 
Harvard,  and  then  let  the  matter  drop.  It 
was  not  for  her  to  fight  for  honors;  let  others 
have  them  if  they  would — she  had  sighted  the 
comet  and  that  was  enough  for  her.  It  was 
left  to  Harvard  authorities  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. They  established  her  position  as  un- 
questionable. The  medal  was  rightfully  hers. 
She  is  another  woman  to  add  to  the  already 
long  roster  of  her  sex,  who  were  great  be- 
cause their  love  of  service  and  truth  was 
greater  than  their  love  of  self.  A  $50,000 
Maria  Mitchell  Endowment  Fund,  established 
after  her  death,  is  substantial  proof  that  she 
carved  a  place  for  herself  in  the  lives  of  those 
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who  knew  her.  The  designated  purpose  of 
the  fund  was  to  establish  a  permanent  chair 
of  astronomy  at  Vassar.  It  was  established 
by  those  who  knew  and  admired  her  line 
mind,  noble  spirit  and  great  love  for  humanity 
— a  tribute  undeniable  in  its  force. 
To  Teachers: 

References:  Maria  Mitchell  as  Her  Teach' 
ers  Knew  Her,  by  M.  K.  Babbit;  Liie  Let" 
ters  and  Journal  of  Maria  MitchelL  by  P.  M. 
Kendall;  In  Memoriam,  by  Mary  W.  Whit- 
ney. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  need  not  be 
concerned  about  recognition  and  glory;  that 
we  should  be  content  with  the  deep  satisfac- 
tions that  come  with  our  own  accomplish- 
ments. 

Method:  After  the  story  of  Maria  Mitchell 
is  told  today,  discuss  her  achievements  in  such 
manner  as  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  do  good,  to  be  active 
in  public  service,  to  help  others  develop,  for 
fear  we  shall  not  get  the  honor  and  the  pub- 
licity. Call  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Savior  toward  the  Father.  "Thine  be  the 
glory."  "Not  mine,  but  thy  will  be  done," 
etc 

Maria  Mitchell,  in  her  modest  manner,  has 
inspired  our  women  to  rise  above  pettiness; 
to  keep  on  working,  achieving  in  our  various 
circles  of  influence;  for  the  supreme  joy  we 
receive  in  knowing  that  we  are  aiding,  bless- 
ing and  assisting  others. 

Time  permitting,  cite  instances  when  the 
real  authors  of  helpftil  movements  have  not 
been  known  at  the  time  (but  later  discovered) 
because  they  had  no  desire  to  seek  fame  or 
glory. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935 
ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

A  far  cry  it  is  from  the  little  Austro-Ger- 
man  girl — ^Tini  Roessler — to  the  world-loved 
and  famed  Madame  Ernestine  Schumann^ 
Heink.  Hers,  is  the  history  of  another  wom- 
an who  had  a  great  gift  which  she  developed 
in  spite  of  obstacles  and  who  did  not  let 
her  rise  to  fame  cuid  fortune  deter  her  from 
making  a  home  and  bearing  and  rearing  a 
family. 

As  a  child,  the  first  soimd  she  remembered 
hearing  Wcis  mother's  voice  and  the  first  im- 
pression she  consciously  received  was  of  her 
mother's  songs.  Seventy  years  later,  with  her 
glorious  contralto  voice  winging  through  the 
air,  she  was  to  provide  millions  with  the  thrill 
of  her  magnificent  voice. 

Because  her  parents  recognized  the  value 
of  education,  Tini  was  sent  to  a  near-by  con- 
vent. Her  family's  dire  poverty  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  go  to  her  classes  in  old, 
shabby  clothes,  carrying  with  her  a  cold 
lunch  of  black  bread  and  cold  coffee  with 
no  milk.     Even  the  kind-hearted  Sisters  in 


the  convent  seemed  to  resent  her  presence 
among  the  others  who  were  well  dressed  and 
privileged.  Her  little  girlhood  was  a  succes- 
sion of  cheerless,  friendless,  hungry  days.  Per- 
haps the  experiences  she  endured  put  into  her 
heart  an  understanding  of  kindness  which  has 
been  transmuted  into  greater*  singing  power. 

One  at  the  convent — Mother  Bernadine — 
heard  Tini  sing,  and  knew  that  she  had  dis- 
covered genius.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  little  singer  to  be  heard  by  a  wealthy 
woman.  This  woman  offered  to  pay  for  sing- 
ing lessons.  The  child,  with  the  golden  tones 
of  her  voice,  had  touched  her  heart. 

Unfortimately,  her  father  was  transferred 
to  another  locality  and  thus  the  opportunity 
for  her  to  continue  in  her  music  was  gone. 
Attracted  by  the  quality  of  the  child's  voice, 
Marietta  LeCIeiir,  a  retired  opera  singer,  was 
the  next  I  to  realize  something  of  her  possibili- 
ties and  offered  to  give  her  lessons. 

The  musical  education  of  this  child — the 
future  Madame  Schumann-Heink — was  ob- 
tained under  conditions  calculated  to  make 
temperament  an  unknown  quantity  with  her. 
She  had  no  solitude,  but  was  obliged  to  do 
her  practicing  in  the  midst  of  her  large  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  But  even  then,  she 
persevered  in  the  work  she  loved,  and  grew 
apace  in  it. 

Finally  she  learned  of  a  chance  for  un- 
known singers  to  try  out  for  a  singing  posi- 
tion in  the  opera.  Having  no  decent  clothes 
of  her  own,  Tini  and  her  mother  fashioned 
a  dress  from  an  old  worn  one  of  the  moth- 
er's; her  shoes  were  home-made  by  the  rough 
soldiers  of  the  barracks.  She  was,  and  al- 
ways'had  been,  a  plain  girl,  and  in  this  outfit 
she  appeared  positively  ugly  and  ill  at  ease. 
She  failed  to  win  the  coveted  place — failed  to 
impress  the  judges  because  she  was  so  unat- 
tractively garbed.  Fortunately  she  recognized 
this  as  the  main  trouble  and  set  about  to 
correct  it;  before  the  next  audition  she  bor- 
rowed money  for  appropriate,  becoming 
clothes  and  won  the  opportunity  she  had 
longed  for.    She  went  into  German  opera! 

Difficulties  were  not  over  for  her,  however. 
She  fell  in  love  with  Ernst  Heink,  secretary 
of  the  opera  company,  and  they  married 
against  the  provision  of  her  contract.  The 
manager,  learning  of  this  violation,  was  in- 
furiated and  dismissed  both  singer  and  sec- 
retary, much  to  their  deep  despair.  Within 
the  next  five  years  Madame  Heink  bore  her 
husband  four  children,  which  condition,  com- 
bined with  a  lack  of  food  and  care,  left  her 
looking  more  unattractive  than  ever,  but  add- 
ed range  and  depth  to  the  lovely  voice. 

Another  chance  presented  itself  for  her  to 
sing  in  opera,  but  her  face  and  figure  were 
such  as  to  prevent  her  from  securing  leading 
roles.  At  this  moment,  good  fortune  played 
its  part — a  singer  was  dismissed  on  accoimt 
of  her  temperamental  outburst,  and  Ernestine 
Heink  sang  in  her  place.        This  was  her 
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open  gate  to  success,  and  though  her  salary 
was  but  $5.00  a  performance,  that  to  her  was 
wealth.  She  was  rich  and  the  world  wanted 
to  hear  her  sing!  Her  marriage  to  Heink  had 
never  been  very  happy,  and  finally  went  to 
pieces.  Her  marriage  to  Paul  Schumann 
proved  to  be  an  ideal  union.  With  his  death 
something  precious  went  out  of  her  life  for- 
ever. 

She  had  eight  children  during  these  sing- 
ing years;  and  with  each  she  claims  that  a 
new  tone  was  added  to  her  range.  Her  Amer- 
ican opportunity  came  just  four  weeks  be- 
fore her  eighth  child  was  born,  but  it  was 
an  opening  not  lightly  to  be  postponed.  She 
accepted  and  since  that  occasion  she  has  been 
one  of  America's  idols. 

During  the  Great  War  she  carried  cheer  to 
the  wounded  soldiers  and.  the  downcast;  their 
love  and  appreciation  for  her  has  grown  with 
the  years.  Her  attitude  toward  home  and 
children  had  endeared  her  to  all,  for  her  words 
ring  with  sincerity  and  her  life  has  proved 
her  belief.  Her  words  express  the  depth  of 
her  feeling: 

"A  roof  to  keep  out  rain — four  walls  to 
keep  out  wind  .  .  .  floors  to  keep  out  cold  .  .  . 
yes,  but  home  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
laugh  of  a  baby,  the  song  of  a  mother,  the 
strength  of  a  father,  warmth  of  loving  hearts, 
light  from  happy  eyes,  kindness,  loyalty,  com- 
radeship. Home  is  the  first  school  and  the 
first  church  for  young  ones,  where  they  learn 


what  is  right,  what  is  good,  what  is  kind; 
where  they  go  for  comfort  when  they  are  hurt 
or  sick,  where  joy  is  shared  and  sorrow  is 
eased;  where  fathers  and  mothers  are  respect- 
ed and  loved;  where  children  are  wanted; 
where  the  simplest  food  is  good  enough  for 
kings  because  it  is  earned;  where  money  is 
not  so  important  as  loving-kindness;  where 
even  the  tea-kettle  sings  from  loving  happi- 
ness. That  is  home — God  bless  it!"  So  speaks 
this  mother  songstress. 
To  Teacher: 

Objective:  To  teach  that  motherhood  may 
enrich  the,  life  of  a  woman  and  stimulate  her 
development. 

Method:  The  character  discussed  today 
offers  her  personal  word  of  approval  to  the 
contention  that  motherhood  and  personal  ac- 
complishment should  be  the  ambition  of  every 
normal  young  woman. 

The  recital  of  her  unpromising  beginning 
should  encourage  your  younger  members  not 
to  submit  or  yield  to  difficulties;  but  rather 
to  overcome  them  and  keep  their  goals  al- 
ways before  them.  They  should  be  impressed 
with  the  blessings  that  a  happy  marriage  and 
motherhood  will  bring  to  them;  and  how  they 
can  always  find  ways  and  m^ans  of  perform- 
ing their  household  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  live  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  home. 
Let  class  members  tell  some  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  locally  for  the  development  of 
women,  religiously,  educationally,  socially. 


The  Mark  of  an  Executive 

A  scientist  who  has  been  making  a  study  of  aptitudes,  declares  that  a  large  vocabulary 
is  almost  always  the  mark  of  the  successful  executive.  Thousands  of  tests  on  captains  of 
industry  have  shown  that  with  few  exceptions,  the  capable  man  of  business  is  familiar  with 
a  large  number  of  words,  even  though  he  may  customarily  use  only  a  few  of  them.  The 
business  man's  vocabulary  is  larger  than  that  of  writers,  for  example.  The  same  scientist 
has  a  test  for  form  which  consists  in  putting  irregularly  shaped  pieces  into  a  cube.  The 
record  for  this  is  held  by  a  feeble-minded  boy,  who  couldn't  pass  any  of  the  ether  tests.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England  made  high  scores  on  all  the  tests  except 
the  one  with  the  cube.  He  required  most  of  the  week-end  for  that.  Of  the  eight  talents  or 
aptitudes  now  being  measured  by  this  scientist,  it  is  found  that  one  person  out  of  16,000  is 
high  in  all  of  them,  and  one  in  16,000  is  low  in  all  of  them.  The  average  person  is  high  in 
one  or  more.  In  other  words,  the  complete  dumb-bell  is  as  rare  as  the  genius;  and  the  aver- 
age man  is  more  gifted  than  he  usually  suspects. — Valve  World. 


i 


Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 

— Pope 
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Concert  Recitation 

for  October, 

1935 

(James,  Chapter  5, 
Verse  16) 

"T  h  e  efiFectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man 
availeth  much." 


Gospel  Doctrine 

For  members  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood and  Men  and  Women  over  20  years 
of  age,  not  otherwise  assigned. 


General  Board  Committee: 

George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Frederick  J. 
Pack,  Vice-Chairman;  Mark  Austin 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 

LessoM  33.  Lord,  Teach  Us  to  Pray 
(Continued) 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lesson  ( quat" 
terly) ,  No.  33. 

Objective:  To  show  that  prayer  was 
the  source  of  the  Master's  inspiration, 
and  that  all  who  come  to  him  must  pray 
acceptably. 


"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire. 

Uttered  or  unexpressed; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  lire 

ITiat   trembles   in   the  breast. 

*  *     * 

"Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 
That  infant  lips  can  try; 
Prayer,  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

TTie  Majesty  on  high. 

•  *     * 

"O  Thou  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way! 
The  path  of  prayer  Thyself  hast  trod; 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

We  give  three  examples  of  statesmen 
who  were  not  active  in  any  church  but 
who  were  praying  men,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Five  weeks  of  this  convention  had 
passed  without  results,  and  in  hopeless 
confusion  the  assembly  was  about  to 
break  up  when  Benjamin  Franklin  arose 
and  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  perceive  that  we  are  not 
in  condition  to  pursue  this  business  any 
further.  *   *   * 

In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  to  danger, 
we  had  daily  prayer  in  this  room  for  divine 
protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard; 
and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of 
us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must 
have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  su- 
perintending Providence  in  our  favor. 


To  that  kind  Providence  wc  owe  this 
happy  opportunity  of  consulting,  in  peace, 
on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  na- 
tional felicity;  and  have  we  now  forgotten 
that  powerful  Friend?  Or  do  we  imagine  we 
no  longer  need  his  assistance?  I  have  lived, 
sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth, 
that  God  governs  in  the  afFairs  of  men.  If  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  his  aid?  *    *   * 

I,  therefore,  move  you,  sir,  that  we  sep- 
arate "for  three  days,  during  which  time  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit  we  talk  with  both  parties; 
for  if  ever  we  make  a  constitution  it  must 
be  the  work  of  compromise;  and  while  I  am 
on  my  feet  I  move  you,  sir,  and  I  am  aston- 
ished that  it  has  not  been  done  before,  for 
when  we  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence we  had  a  chaplain  to  read  the  Bible 
and  pray;  and  I  move  now  that  when  we 
meet  again  we  have  a  chaplain  to  meet  with 
us  each  morning  before  we  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  have  prayers  imploring  the 
assistance  of  heaven  and  its  blessings  on  our 
deliberations. 

Washington's  face  beamed  with  joy 
as  he  stood  up  to  second  the  motion.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  they  met  and  had 
prayers  together,  and  without  a  jar  form- 
ed our  Constitution,  which  Gladstone 
pronounced  the  "greatest  document  of 
all  Christian  ages." 


The  week  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, General  Sickles,  who  had  been  in 
the  battle,  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  if  he  had 
not  been  anxious  during  the  Gettysburg 
campaign. 
Mr.  Lincoln  rephed:  "I  had  no  fear." 
"How  could  that  be?"  asked  the  Gen- 
eral.   This  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply: 

In  the  pinch  of  your  campaign  up  there, 
when  everybody  seemed  panic-striclcen  and 
nobody  could  tell  what  was  going  to  happen, 
I  went  into  my  room  one  day  and  locked  the 
door,  and  got  down  on  my  knees  before  Al- 
mighty God  and  prayed  to  Him  mightily  for  a 
victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  told  God  that  if  we 
were  to  win  the  batfle  He  must  do  it,  for  I 
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had  done  all  I  could.  I  told  Him  this  was 
His  war  and  our  cause  was  His  cause,  but 
that  we  couldn't  stand  another  Fredericksburg 
or  Chancelsorsville.  And  then  and  there  I 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  Almighty  God  that  if 
He  would  stand  by  our  boys  at  Gettysburg 
I  would  stand  by  Him.  And  He  did  and  I 
will.  And  after  that — I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  and  I  can't  explain  it — but  soon  a  sweet 
comfort  crept  into  my  soul  that  things  would 
go  all  right  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  is  why 
I  had  no  fears  about  you. 


It  is  reported  that  a  farmer  living  near 
Valley  Forge  told  his  wife  that  he  knew 
the  Colonists  would  win  the  war  ( Revo- 
lution) because  he  had  heard  Washing- 
ton praying  alone  in  the  woods.  Whether 
he  heard  the  General  or  not,  Washington 
was  a  praying  man — a  man  of  faith  in 
God. 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Quote  James  1:5-8  and  show  (1)  what 
we  should  pray  for,  (2)  the  spirit  in  which 
we  should  pray. 

2.  Why  is  this  the  most  universally  memo- 
rized scripture  among  Latter-day  Saints? 

3.  Why  should  we  pray  for  wisdom?  What 
is  wisdom? 

4.  Define  prayer. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  important  occasions 
on  which  the  Master  prayed. 

6.  Prove  from  scripture  that  prayer  to  be 
acceptable  must  be  offered,  (1)  in  earnest- 
ness, (2)  in  humility,  (3)  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
giveness, (4)  in  secret,  (5)  without  pre- 
tense, (6)  with  faith,  (7)  in  the  name  of  the 
Master,  (8)  be  backed  by  righteous  conduct. 

7.  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  the 
most  significant?    Why? 

S.  Point  out  the  lesson  taught  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  Luke 
18:10. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  Savior:  "Ye  must  watch  and  pray  al- 
ways lest  ye  enter  into  temptation;  for  Satan 
desireth  to  have  ye  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat?"     (Ill  Nephi  18:18.) 

10.  Justify  the  words  of  Brigham  Young: 
"Instead  of  classifying  prayer  as  a  duty  we 
should  accord  it  as  a  great  privilege." 

11.  Discuss  Doc.  &  Gov.  103:36. 

12.  Discuss  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser's  comment 
on  prayer. 

13.  How  does  prayer  contribute  to  one's 
success? 

14.  Does  the  fact  that  a  man  prays  sin- 
cerely inspire  you  with  more  confidence  in 
him  than  if  he  did  not?    Why? 

15.  Roger  W.  Babson  made  this  statement: 
"TTie  leaders  in  the  business  world  generally 


are  religious  men  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  had  a  praying  father,  a  praying 
mother,  or  both."    If  this  be  true  why  is  it  so? 


Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 
Lesson  34.    Unanswered  Prayers 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly). No.  34. 

Objective:  To  show  why  some  pray- 
ers are  not  answered,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  we  should  pray. 

1.  Give  scriptural  proof  that  we  are 
admonished  to  pray. 

2.  Show  from  the  scripture  that  some 
prayers  are  not  answered. 

3.  How  do  you  reconcile  this? 

4.  Why  might  the  failure  to  have 
one's  prayers  answered  try  the  faith  of 
some  people? 

5.  In  the  lesson  three  reasons  why 
many  prayers  are  not  answered  arc  giv- 
en. Consider  the  first  under  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  We  ask  in  ignorance 
of  our  highest  needs,  (2)  If  answered 
some  prayers  would  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment, (3)  "Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask." 

(4)  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done." 

(5)  Monica's  prayer  for  St.  Augustine. 

6.  Consider  reasons  given  in  number 
two — we  make  prayer  a  substitute  for 
work — under  the  following  points :  ( 1 ) 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  things  could 
be  had  for  the  asking?  ( 2 )  If  we  solved 
our  children's  problems  how  would  it 
effect  them?  (3)  Cromwell's  prayer. 
(4)  Spurgeon's.  (5)  David's.  (6)  The 
three  ways  in  which  men  cooperate  with 
God. 

7.  Consider  the  reasons  given  in  num- 
ber three— We  must  work — under  the 
following  points :  ( 1 )  Pray  often  and 
over  long  periods,  ( 2 )  Prayer  should  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  (3) 
Acceptable  prayers  answered  in  one  of 
two  ways;  ( a )  Change  of  circumstances, 
(b)  Giving  one  power  to  overcome  cir- 
cumstances. (4)  Relief  from  debt,  (5) 
Why  the  afflicted  are  not  always  healed, 

(6)  How  Jesus  was  answered  in  the 
harden  of  Gethsemane.  We  are  in- 
structed what  we  should  pray  for: 

"Therefore  may  God  grant  unto  you, 
my  brethren,  that  ye  may  begin  to  ex- 
ercise your  faith  unto  repentance,  that 
ye  begin  to  call  upon  his  holy  name,  that 
he  would  have  mercy  upon  you; 
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"Yea,  cry  unto  him  for  mercy;  for 
he  is  mighty  to  save; 

"Yea,  humble  yourselves,  and  continue 
in  prayer  unto  him; 

"Cry  unto  him  when  ye  are  in  your 
fields;  yea,  over  all  your  flocks; 

"Cry  unto  him  in  your  houses,  yea, 
over  all  your  household,  both  morning, 
mid-day,  and  evening; 

"Yea,  cry  unto  him  against  the  power 
of  your  enemies; 

"Yea,  cry  unto  him  against  the  devil, 
who  is  an  enemy  to  all  righteousness. 

"Cry  unto  him  over  the  crops  in  your 
fields,  that  ye  may  prosper  in  them; 

"Cry  over  the  flocks  of  your  fields, 
that  they  may  increase. 

"But  this  is  not  all;  ye  must  pour  out 
your  souls  in  your  closets,  and  your 
secret  places,  and  in  your  wilderness; 

"Yea,  and  when  ye  do  not  cry  unto  the 
Lord,  let  your  hearts  be  full,  drawn  out 
in  prayer  unto  him  continually  for  your 
welfare,  and  also  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  are  around  you." — Alma  34: 
17-27. 

When  are  our  prayers  answered?  If 
there  are  divine  forces  available  to  men 
what  advantage  has  a  sincerely  prayer- 
ful person  over  one  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  prayer? 

Enumerate  some  of  the  things  that 
Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,  gave  to  the 
world  as  a  result  of  prayers. 

8.  Was  the  prayer  recorded  in  Matt- 
hew 25:26  rejected  or  answered? 

9.  What  has  prayer  meant  to  you? 

10.  Is  the  statement:  "Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  an  endorsement  or 
a  discouragement  of  prayer?     Why? 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 
Lesson  35.    It  Is  Finished 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  35. 

Objective:  To  show  that  life  mast  be 
lived  to  the  end;  and  that  the  glory  of 
the  Master  was  his  ability  to  say  "It  is 
finished." 

This  is  an  easy  lesson  with  one  large 
objective — -the  importance  of  finishing 
well.  This  may  be  applied  to  life  in 
general  and  to  religious  life  in  particular. 


Living  is  like  splitting  a  rock — the  work- 
man lifts  his  iron  maul  and  brings  it  down 
repeatedly  upon  the  seam  until  the  deed  is 
done.  If,  now,  one  asks  which  blow  split 
the  rock  it  is  clear  that  they  all  did.  Yet 
without  the  last  one  the  first  and  all  between 
would  have  come  to  nothing.  Many  lives 
fail  from  inability  to  deliver  the  last  blow. 

Much  material  may  be  obtained  from 
members  of  the  class  showing  ( 1 )  the 
cause  of  failure  to  finish  well,  (2)  the 
reasons  which  lead  to  a  strong  finish. 

I.  We  list  some  of  the  common  causes 
of  failure: 

a.  Ill  health. 

Interesting  statistics  have  been  compiled 
by  insurance  actuaries  with  reference  to  the 
prospects  of  a  hundred  average  young  men 
twenty-flve  years  of  age  starting  out  in  busi- 
ness. The  results  are  decidedly  disconcerting. 
Forty  years  afterward,  when  those  young 
men  are  sixty-flve  years  old,  they  will  on 
the  average  have  fallen  into  the  following 
classes:  thirty-six  dead,  fifty-four  financially 
dependent  on  family  or  charity,  five  barely 
able  to  make  their  own  living,  four  well-to- 
do,  one  rich.  If  we  discount  the  unfairness 
and  ill  fortune  of  external  circumstances 
which  doubtless  are  involved  in  this  lame 
finish  of  many  good  beginnings,  we  still 
have  left  a  large  amount  of  inability  to  see 
life  through  which  must  be  due  to  lack  of 
character.  A  very  serious  test  of  human 
fiber  involved  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  good  beginnings  and  poor  endings. 

b.  Laziness. 

c.  Impatience.    The  following  is  a 
good  example  of  patience: 

I  was  living  at  Sandy  Hook  when  I  met 
Jacob  Walker.  He  kept  the  Sandy  Hook 
lighthouse.  He  took  me  to  that  lighthouse 
as  his  bride.  I  enjoyed  that,  for  it  was  on 
land,  and  I  could  keep  a  garden  and  raise 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

After  a  few  years  my  husband  was  trans- 
ferred to  Robbins  Reef.  The  day  we  came 
here  I  said:  "I  won't  stay.  The  sight  of 
water  whichever  way  I  look  makes  me  lone- 
some and  blue."  I  refused  to  unpack  my 
trunks  and  boxes  at  first.  I  unpacl^ed  them 
a  little  at  a  time.  After  a  while  they  were 
all  unpacked  and  I  stayed  on. 

My  husband  caught  a  heavy  cold  while 
tendng  the  light.  It  turned  into  pneumonia. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  him  to  the  Smith 
Infirmary  on  Staten  Island  where  he  could 
have  better  care  than  I  could  give  him  in 
the  lighthouse. 

I  could  not  leave  the  light  to  be  with  him. 
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He  understood.  One  night,  while  I  sat  up 
there  tending  the  light,  I  saw  a  boat  coming. 
Something  told  me  what  news  it  was  bringing 
me.  I  expected  the  words  that  came  up  to 
me  from  the  darkness. 

"We  are  sorry,  Mrs.  Walker,  but  your 
husband's  worse." 

"He  is  dead,"  I  said. 

We  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  on  the 
hill.  Every  morning  when  the  sun  comes 
up  I  stand  at  the  port-hole  and  look  in  the 
direction  of  his  grave  *  *  *  Sometimes  the 
hills  are  white  with  snow.  Sometimes  they 
are  green.  Sometimes  brown.  But  there 
always  seems  to  come  a  message  from  that 
grave.  It  is  what  I  heard  Jacob  say  more 
often  than  anything  else  in  his  life.  Just 
three  words.  "Mind  the  light." — Fosdick, 
Twelve  Tests  of  Character,  p.  207. 

Mrs.  Walker,  still  keeping  the  light, 
was  seventy  years  old  when  the  reporter 
interviewed  her,  and  her  husband  had 
been  dead  thirty-two  years. 

d.  Dishonesty. 

e.  Prosperity — (a)  financial — (b) 
intellectual. 

f.  Moral  Weakness. 

II.  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  (a) 
indifference  to  the  Church — (b) 
aspostasy  from  the  Church. 

III.  It  requires  a  strong  and  resolute  soul 
sustained  by  a  vital  faith  to  carry 
on  a  winning  battle  against  adver- 
sity, temptation  and  weakness. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
given  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  lesson: 

a.  The  knowledge  that  a  divine 
purpose  runs  through  the  uni- 
verse. What  is  the  meaning  of 
that? 

b.  That  right  and  truth  and  justice 
will  triumph.  How  does  this  con- 
viction sustain  one? 

c.  A  settled  faith  in  God — (a)  in 
his  purposes,  (b)  his  power,  (c) 
his  beneficence.  Show  how  each 
of  these  helps  one  to  carry  on. 

d.  The  knowledge  that  God  rules 
the  universe  in  the  interests  of 
his  children.  Show  that  this 
knowledge  attaches  to  man  a 
dignity  and  importance  which 
should  sustain  and  inspire  him 
under  all  circumstances. 


Questions  and  Problems 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  scripture: 
"The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  but  to  him  that 
endureth  to  the  end?" 

2.  What  does  the  lesson  say  about  I  Tim. 
4:7-8? 

3.  How  does  the  testimony  of  Jesus  help 
one  to  a  victorious  finish? 

4.  Justify  the  statement  that  one  of  the 
most  searching  questions  one  can  put  to 
himself  is:  "How  will  I  finish?" 

5.  Why  can  not  one  boast  that  he  is  saved? 

6.  Show  that  great  accomplishments  re- 
quire the  practice  of  patience. 

7.  It  has  been  the  contention  of  one 
church  that  if  it  is  given  the  control  of  a 
boy  until  he  is  twelve  he  will  not  fail.  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 

8.  In  what,  if  any,  particular  period  are 
collapses  most  frequent  in  church  members? 
Why? 

9.  What  is  the  most  universal  cause  of 
failure  to  finish  well? 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  the  statement: 
"If  you  die  on  third  you  are  a  failure?" 

11.  Show  that  patient  continuance  is  the 
quality  that  (1)  reclaims  waste  places,  (2) 
makes  new  discoveries,  (3)  makes  inventions, 

(4)  places  man  in  control  of  mighty  forces, 

(5)  builds  up  strong  character. 

12.  Show  that  the  following  men  were 
exanlples  of  patient  continuance:  (1)  Colum- 
bus, (2)  U.  S.  Grant,  (3)  The  Apostle 
Paul,  (4)  The  Master.  Give  additional  ex- 
amples. 

13.  What  might  have  been  the  result  if 
the  Master  had  surrendered  in  Gethsemane? 

14.  Prove  that  he  had  a  hard  finish  to  face. 

Death  by  crucifixion  seems  to  include 
all  that  pain  and  death  can  have  of  horrible 
and  ghastly — dizziness,  cramp,  thirst,  star- 
vation, sleeplessness,  traumatc  fever,  tetanus, 
publicity  of  shame,  long  continuance  of  tor- 
ment, horror  of  anticipation,  mortification  of 
untended  wounds — all  intensified  just  up  to 
the  point  at  which  they  can  be  endured  at 
all,  but  all  stopping  just  short  of  the  point 
which  would  give  to  the  sufferer  the  relief  of 
unconsciousness.  The  tmnatural  position 
made  every  movement  painful;  the  lacerated 
veins  and  crushed  tendons  throbbed  with  in- 
cessant anguish;  the  wounds,  inflamed  by 
exposure,  gradually  gangrened;  the  arteries 
— especially  of  the  head  and  the  stomach — 
became  swollen  and  oppressed  with  sur- 
charged blood;  and  while  each  variety  of 
misery  went  on  gradually  increasing,  there 
was  added  to  them  the  intolerable  pang  of 
burning  and  raging  thirst;  and  all  these 
physical  complications  caused  an  internal  ex- 
citement and  anxiety,  which  made  the  pros- 
pect  of    death   itself — of   death,    the   awful 
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traknown  enemy,  at  whose  approach  man 
usually  shudders  most — bear  the  aspect  of 
a  delicious  and  exquisite  release. — Life  of 
Christ  Farrar,  p.  499. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935 

Lesson  36.    The  Master's  Mission  in 
THE  Spirit  World 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly) No.  36. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Master 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  spirit  world, 
and  that  all  who  have,  and  who  shall  live 
upon  the  earth,  shall  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  accepting  it. 

The  Master  was  not  asleep,  he  was 
not  in  a  state  of  coma  nor  in  a  trance 
while  his  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  but  he 
was  actually  and  literally  dead. 

Speaking  of  death  Alma  12:15-18 
says: 

But  this  cannot  be;  we  must  come  forth 
and  stand  before  him  in  his  glory,  and  in  his 
power,  and  in  his  might,  majesty  and  domin- 
ion, and  acknowledge  to  our  everlasting 
shame,  that  all  his  judgments  are  just;  that 
he  is  just  in  all  his  works,  and  that  he  is 
merciful  unto  the  children  of  men,  and  that  he 
has  all  power  to  save  every  man  that  be- 
lieveth  on  his  name,  and  bringeth  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance. 

And  now  behold  I  say  unto  you,  then 
cometh  a  death,  even  a  second  death,  which 
is  a  spiritual  death;  then  is  a  time  that  who- 
soever dieth  in  his  sins,  as  to  a  temporal 
death,  shall  also  die  a  spiritual  death;  yea, 
he  shall  die  as  to  things  pertaining  unto 
righteousness; 

Then  is  the  time  when  the  torments  shall 
be  as  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  whose 
flame  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever;  and 
then  is  the  time  that  they  shall  be  chained 
dovm  to  an  everlasting  destruction,  according 
to  the  power  and  captivity  of  Satan;  he 
hav'ng  subjected  them  according  to  his  will. 

Then  I  say  unto  you,  they  shall  be  as 
though  there  had  been  no  redemption  made; 
for  they  cannot  be  redeemed  according  to 
God's  justice;  and  they  cannot  die,  seeing 
there  is  no  more  corruption. 

We  rrather  from  this  that  the  first 
death  came  through  the  fall,  including 
banishment  from  the  presence  of  God. 
The  second  death  is  a  spiritual  death. 


But  I  want  to  speak  a  word  or  two  in 
relation  to  another  death,  which  is  a  more 
terrible  death  than  that  of  the  body.  When 
Adam,  our  first  parent,  partook  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  transgressed  the  law  of  God, 
and  became  subject  unto  Satan,  he  was 
banished  from  the  presence  of  God,  and 
was  thrust  out  into  outer  spiritual  darkness. 
This  was  the  first  death.  Yet  living,  he 
was  dead — dead  to  God,  dead  to  light  and 
truth,  dead  spiritually;  cast  out  from  the 
presence  of  God;  communication  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  cut  off.  He  was  as 
absolutely  thrust  out  from  the  presence  of 
God  as  was  Satan  and  the  hosts  that  followed 
him.  That  was  spiritual  death. — Gospel  DoC' 
trine.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  p.  544. 

Questions  and   Problems 

1.  Read  Alma  40:11-14. 

2.  We  would  infer  from  this  statement  of 
Alma  to  Corianton  that  all  spirits,  both  good 
and  evil,  are  taken  home  to  that  God  that 
gave  them  birth.  They  receive  a  temporary 
judgment;  the  righteous  into  a  state  of  para- 
dise, and  the  wicked  cast  into  outer  darkness. 

3.  What  does  Joseph  Smith  mean  by  the 
statement:  "And  they  are  their  own  accu- 
sers" referring  to  spirits  in  the  world  of 
spirits? 

4.  What  does  Brigham  Young  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  "where  is  the  spirit 
world?" 

5.  What  does  Brigham  Young  mean  by 
the  statement:  "Nowhere  else  only  as  you 
may  be  permitted?" 

6.  Joseph  Smith  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Spirits  of  the  just  are  not  far  from  us;  they 
know  and  understand  our  thoughts."  What 
effect  would  this  have  on  one's  conduct? 

7.  According  to  Brigham  Young,  what  was 
the  Master's  mission  in  the  spirit  world? 

8.  In  a  vision  of  the  redemption  of  the 
dead  to  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  what  was 
the  state  of  the  righteous  in  the  spirit  world 
when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to  them? 

9.  What  plan  did  the  Master  inaugurate 
for  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  spirit  world? 

10.  What  is  the  mission  of  the  faithful 
elders  of  this  dispensation  when  they  depart 
from  this  mortal  life? 

11.  Show  that  justice  demanded  that  the 
gospel  be  preached  to  all. 

12.  Point  out  that  the  service  which  the 
Master  rendered  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  race 
to  all  who  have  or  shaill  live  upon  the  earth. 
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Religion  and  Art 


Time  was  when  art  rendered  religion 
an  incalculable  service.  From  the  Edict 
of  Milan  to  the  Reformation,  the  church 
was  the  patron  of  art.  In  the  days  when 
the  truths  of  religion  were  preached  in 
Latin  to  people  who  could  scarcely  have 
understood  them  even  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  sacred  story  was  told  in  the 
universal  language  of  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor.  For  the  masses,  the  paint- 
er's brush  has  taught  the  Christian  story 
more  convincingly  than  the  pen  of  the 
theologian.  Works  of  art  were  the  peo- 
ple's Bible.  But  the  Puritanism  of  the 
Reformation  divorced  art  from  religion, 
and,  as  in  Greece,  art  killed  a  religion,  so 
in  Christian  Europe  religion  killed  art. 
The  protest  of  Puritanism  against  art 


was  made  in  the  heart  of  the  conflict, 
and  was  therefore  one-sided  and  preju- 
diced. Religious  people  today  have  re- 
gained a  truer  perspective  and  a  saner 
judgment.  They  see  that  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  disuse 
altogether.  They  see  that  to  present 
truth  in  the  form  of  beauty  is  not  a  hin- 
drance, but  a  help  to  truth.  They  see 
that  the  Bible  has  been  denied  the  imagi- 
nation as  an  aid,  and  its  value  has  been 
lessened  in  consequence.  They  see  that 
the  function  of  art  is  to  render  visible 
the  Divine,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  a 
foe,  but  a  friend  of  religion. — Henry  E. 
Jackson,  in  Great  Pictures  as  Moral 
Teachers, 
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Creativity 

One  of  the  oldest  Chinese  folk-poems,  given  a  date  as  early  as  2500  B.  C, 
embeds  a  thought  which  shines  like  a  flawless  jewel  amid  all  the  expressed 
thoughts  of  more  than  forty-four  centuries.    The  translation  is  by  Y.  S.  Han: 

When  the  sun  rises,  I  go  to  work; 
When  the  sun  goes  down,  I  take  my  rest; 
I  dig  the  well  from  which  I  drink; 
I  farm  the  soil  that  yields  my  food. 
I  share  creation;  kings  do  no  more. 

Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago  a  simple  Chinese 
tiller  of  the  soil  saw  dignity  in  his  labor,  recognized  a  close  partnership 
between  himself  and  the  sun  and  earth,  felt  himself  in  harmony  with  nature, 
realized  that  he  was  a  sharer  in  creation.  And  some  fifteen  centuries  later 
one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  ancient  times  is  credited  with  the  saying: 
"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business?  He  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall 
not  stand  before  mean  men."  The  peasant  and  the  king  expressed  practically 
the  same  thought.  The  dignity  of  the  peasant  was  greatest  when  he  said: 
Kings  do  no  more."  And  the  dignity  of  the  king  was  greatest  when  he  gave  the 
quality  of  equal  kinship  to  the  man  of  diligent  industry.  But  the  greatest 
of  all,  greater  than  the  most  powerful  monarch,  greater  than  richest  in  earth's 
goods,  was  the  husbandman  when  he  said:  "I  share  creation,"  for  he  realized 
that  he  had  entered  into  partnership  with  the  gods. 

(From  "The  Valve  World.") 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 

FOR  OCTOBER,   1935 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants, 

Section  68,  Verse  4) 
"And  whatsoever  they  shall 
speak  when  moved  upon  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  be  scripture, 
shall  be  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  the  power  of  God  unto  sal* 
vation." 


I    I    I 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 

Lesson  33.  The  Divinity  of  the  Book 
OF  Mormon 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly). No.  33. 

References:  Talmage,  Articles  of 
Faith;  Roberts,  New  ^Vitness  for  God; 
Roberts,  Defense  of  the  Faith;  History  of 
the  Church,  vol.  I;  A  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  vol,  L 

Objective:  There  is  other  evidence, 
but  the  Book  of  Mormon  rests  conclu-^ 
sively  on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The    Nature  of  the   Evidence   for    the 
Divinity  of  the  Book  ol  Mormon. 

a.  Archaeological  discoveries. 

b.  Traditions  of  the  Indians. 

c.  History  of  the  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

II.  The  Book  of  Mormon  itself. 


a.  Form. 

b.  Content. 

c.  Truths. 

d.  Prophecies. 

III.  Witnesses. 

IV.  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

a.  How  may  one  know  the  divinity  of 
any  scripture?  of  the  mission  of  Peter? 

b.  Would  the  existence  of  the  plates  in  a 
museum  now,  help  convince  you  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Book  oi  Mormon^ 

Any  of  the  above  subjects  may  be  as- 
signed for  short  talks. 

"what  use  should  be  made  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  in  preaching  the  gospel? 

Secx)nd  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 

Lesson  34.   The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly), No.  31 

References:  Talmage,  Articles  of 
Faith,  pp.  296,  336,  457;  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  104,  105;  Roberts,  The  Sev- 
enty's Course  in  Theology;  New  Wit' 
ness  for  God.  vol.  I;  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
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nanis.    Section  1;  Doctrine  and    Cove- 
nants Commentary. 

Objective:  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants contains  the  revelations  of  the  Lord 
direct  to  as. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Revelations  received  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church. 
11.  History  of  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Doc.  and  Gov. 

III.  Purpose  of  the  bock. 

IV.  Revelations  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

a.  To  -whom  given. 

b.  Nature  and  content. 

c.  Matter  to  be  stressed. 
Suqqested  subjects  for  shorts  talks: 

1.  The  Revelations. 

2.  How  they  were  received.  To  whom 
given. 

3.  Subject  matter.  Important  doctrinal 
revelations. 

4.  Importance  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence. 

5.  Priesthood. 

6.  Degrees  of  glory. 

7.  Missionary  work. 

8.  Church  government  (common  consent, 
etc.) 

I  say  to  my  brethren  that  the  book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  contains  some  of  the 
most  glorious  principles  ever  revealed  to  the 
world,  some  that  have  been  revealed  in  great- 
er fulness  than  they  were  ever  revealed  before 
to  the  world;  and  this,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  the  ancient  prophets  that  in  the 
latter  times  the  Lord  would  reveal  things  to 
the  world  that  had  been  kept  hidden  from  the 
foundation  thereof;  and  the  Lord  has  revealed 
them  through  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine, 
p.  56. 

The  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is 
given  for  the  Latter-day  Saints  expressly  for 
their  everyday  walk  and  actions.  Discourses 
ot  Brigham  Young,  p.  197. 

The  literary  style  of  the  revelations  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  wholly '  unique. 
From  the  nature  of  some  of  the  revelations, 
the  style  necessarily  is  purely  didactic,  but 
even  in  such  revelations  the  style  is  particu- 
larly striking  and  impressive.  In  some  of 
the  great  doctrinal  revelations  the  style  rises 
to  sublimity  worthy  of  the  Psalms  or  of  St. 
John.  What  could  be  more  impressively 
beautiful,  for  example,  than  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  section  76  .  .  .  'The  language  and 
imagery  of  the  whole  revelation  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful.  Prophets  quite  universally 
are  conceded  to  be  akin  to  poets,  and  very 
naturally  the  language  of  inspiration  takes 
on  the  poetic  spirit,  and  examples  of  this 
are  frequent  in  the  revelations. — Roberts, 
The  Seventy's  Course  in  Theology. 


Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 
Lesson  35.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  ( quar- 
terly). No.  35. 

References:  History  o}  the  Church, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  235,  236,  348-350;  Roberts, 
New  Witness  for  God,  vol.  i,  pp.  443- 
453. 

Objective:  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 
contains  doctrinal  revelations  of  unsur- 
passed importance. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  How  we   came  to  have  the   Pearl  of 
Great  Price. 
II.  Contents  of  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

a.  The  Book  of  Moses. 

b.  The  Book  of  Abraham. 

c.  Writings    of   Joseph    Smith. 

III.  Important  Doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Moses. 

Concerning    creation,    the    Council    in 
heaven,  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  etc. 

IV.  Important  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Abra- 

ham. 

a.  Priesthood. 

b.  Origin  of  the  Egyptians, 

c.  Urim  and  Thummira. 

d.  Astronomy. 

e.  Preexistence. 

f.  Purpose   of   the   earth   life. 

g.  Creation. 

Enrichment  Material: 

These  are  but  the  principal  (ideas  of  the 
Book  of  Abraham);  and  when  taken  into 
account,  when  thought  upon,  how  great  and 
fundamental  they  are!  What  extended  views 
of  the  creations  of  God  for  instance  are  found 
in  the  passages — "and  world's  without  num- 
bers have  I  created;  behold,  there  are  many 
worlds  that  have  passed  away  by  the  word 
of  my  power,  and  there  are  many  that  now 
stand;  *  *  *  the  heavens  they  are  many  and 
cannot  be  numbered  imto  man!  But  they  are 
numbered  unto  me,  for  they  are  mine."  And 
this  from  Enoch's  talk  with  God — "Were 
it  possible  that  man  could  nmnber  the  particles 
of  the  earth,  yea  millions  of  earth's  like  this, 
it  would  not  be  a  beginning  to  the  number 
of  thy  creations;  and  thy  curtains  are  stretched 
out  still!"  What  splendor  too  is  seen  in  the 
endless  processes  of  creation  described  in 
these  words  of  the  Lord — "As  one  earth  shall 
pass  away,  and  the  heavens  thereof,  even  so 
shall  another  come,  and  there  is  no  end  to  my 
works."  Science  settles  to  its  sure  founda- 
tions in  that  doctrine.  It  is,  in  a  way,  and 
within  certain  limits — to  put  it  in  a  modern 
phrase — a  sort  of  "evolution  and  devolution," 
with  each  succeeding  wave  in  the  process  of 
the  "evolution"  rising  to  still  higher  states  of 
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excellence  and  grandeur  and  glory.  And 
then  as  to  the  purposes  of  God  in  all  these 
creations — "For  mine  own  purpose  have  I 
made  these  things;  *  *  *  for  behold,  this  is 
my  work  and  my  glory — ^to  bring  to  pass 
the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man!" 
Where  else  are  these  things  said  so  well? 
Again:  The  controversy  in  heaven  concern- 
ing the  means  of  man's  redemption;  Lucifer's 
plan  with  its  agency-destroying  effect  on  roan, 
and  its  glory  destroying  effect  on  God.  "Be- 
hold," said  this  proud  spirit — this  "Light-bear- 
er"— "Behold,  here  am  L  send  me,  J  will  be 
thy  son,  and  I  will  redeem  all  mankind,  that 
one  soul  shall  not  be  lost,  and  surely  I  will 
do  it,  wherefore  give  me  thine  honor.  But, 
behold,  my  beloved  Son,  which  was  my 
Beloved  and  Chosen  from  the  beginning, 
said  unto  me — Father,  thy  will  be  done,  the 
glory  be  thine  forever.  Wherefore,  because 
that  Satan  rebelled  against  me,  and  sought 
to  destroy  the  agency  of  man,  which  I,  the 
Lord  God,  had  given  him,  and  also,  that  I 
should  give  unto  him  mine  own  power;  by  the 
power  of  mine  Only  Begotten,  I  caused  that 
he  should  be  cast  down;  and  -he  became  Satan, 
yea,  even  the  devil,  the  father  of  all  lies,  to 
deceive  and  to  blind  men,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  at  his  will,  even  as  many  as  would 
not  hearken  unto  ray  voice. 

B.  H.  Roberts,  The  Seventy's  Course  in 
Theology. 


Fourth  Sunday,  October  27, 1935 
Lesson  36.  The  Sacrament 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (qtiar- 
terly).  No.  36. 

References:  Matt  26:26-30;  Mark 
14:14-26;  Luke  22:14-20;  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  20:34;  Moroni  4  and  5;  I 
Cor.  10:16-21;  11:20-34;  History  of  the 
Church  vol.  1,  106;  Doctrine  ana  Cove- 
nants 27:2;  46:4.  See  articles  Mass, 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  Eucharist,  Sacra- 
ment, Liturgy,  etc.,  in  encyclopedias.  Al- 
so consult  table  of  contents  oi  any  good 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Objective:  The  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel make  blessings  possible,  but  have  no 
saving  power  apart  from  the  conduct  of 
the  individual. 

Organization  of  Material: 

J.  History  of  the  Sacrament. 

As  a  result  of  scholarship  no  one  can 
determine  how  the  Apostles  administer- 
ed the  Sacrament.    ■ 
IL  Significance  of  the  Sacrament. 

a.  In  the  Church. 

b.  Purpose  of  the  Mass  (Sec  encyclo- 


pedia or  Missal  for  this  information.) 

c.  The  Prayers. 

d.  cf.  Oldest  form  of  prayer  known. 
Essential  feature  of  this  prayer  is  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  is  in  the 
form  of  the  prayer  used  today.  Jos- 
eph Smith  could  have  known  this 
from  revelation  only.  Scholars  did 
not  know  it  in  his  time. 

III.  The  Covenant  of  the  Sacrament. 

a.  The  use  of  water. 

1.  Now. 

2.  In  the  Primitive  Church,  wine 
mixed  with  water  was  used  and 
among  some  of  the  Christians, 
water. 

IV.  By  whom  and   to  whom  administered. 

Enrichment  Material: 

Pope  Pius  V  (1566-72)  published  an  au- 
thentic edition  of  the  Roman  Missal  (the 
book  containing  the  service  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  throughout  the  year;  a  mass- 
book)  in  1570,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
Bull  forbidding  anyone  to  either  add,  or  in 
any  way  change  any  part  of  it.  The  Cath' 
olic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  iii,  p.  261. 

Had  those  administering  the  sacrament 
in  the  early  centuries  always  been  forbid- 
den "to  either  add,  or  in  any  way  change 
any  part  of  it,"  the  uncertanities  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  time  of  Joseph  Smith 
would  not  have  existed. 

But  our  Canon  (of  the  Mass)  represents 
rather  the  last  stage  of  the  development 
that  had  been  going  on  gradually  ever  since 
the  first  days  when  the  Roman  Christians 
met  together  to  obey  Christ's  command  and 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  memory  of  Him. 
*  *  *  "The  prayers  (of  the  Mass) ,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
early  date  from  the  occasional  references  in 
letters  of  the  Fathers.  The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia, vol.  iii,  p.  256. 

The  Canon  (of  the  Mass)  that  we  say  is 
always  the  one  finally  restored  by  Pius  V 
(1566-72),  that  remains  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  I  (590) ,  and  that  goes  back 
far  beyond  his  time  till  its  origin  is  lost  in 
the  mists  that  hang  over  the  first  centuries 
when  the  Roman  Christians  met  together  "to 
do  things  the  Lord  commanded  at  appointed 
times."  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  iii, 
p.  261. 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  Mass  *  *  *  is  a 
most  difficult  question.  We  have  here  two 
fixed  and  certain  data;  the  Liturgy  in  Greek 
described  by  St.  Justin  Martyr  (died  c.  165), 
which  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
second  century,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
development,  the  Liturgy  of  the  first  Roman 
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Sacramentaries  in  Latin,  in  about  the  sixth 
century.  The  two  are  very  different.  *  *  * 
We  have  hardly  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
what  developments  the  Roman  Rite  went 
through  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
This  is  the  mysterious  time  where  conjecture 
may,  and  does,  run  riot.  By  the  fifth  cen- 
tury we  come  back  to  comparatively  firm 
ground,  after  a  radical  change.  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  ix,  p.  792. 

The  Mass  in  its  present  form  is  largely 
of  human  origin  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following: 

Mourret,  in  his  Origines  Chrefiennes,  p. 
489,  reproduces  the  text  of  a  sacramental 
prayer  established  by  Dom  Paul  Cagin,  mak- 
ing use  of  a  Syriac  fragment,  published  by 
Mgr  Rahamani  for  the  first  time  in  1899,  and 
of  Latin  palimpsest  fragments  in  Verona. 
Cagin,  in  rEucharistic,  canon  primitif  de  la 
messe,  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  prayer 
dates  back  to  the  apostolic  period.  After 
giving  thanks  for  the  Savior  and  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ,  referring  to  His  virgin  birth,  and 
His  work  of  redemption,  it  reads:  "(Jesus) 
said,  taking  the  bread  (and)   giving  thanks: 


Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  shall  be 
for  you.  Similarly  (He  took)  the  cup,  say- 
ing: This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for 
you;  when  you  do  this,  you  do  it  in  memory 
of  me.  Remembering  then  His  death  and 
His  resurrection,  we  offer  Thee  the  bread 
and  the  cup,  returning  thanks  to  Thee,  that 
Thou  hast  made  us  worthy  to  stand  before 
Thee  and  to  serve  Thee.  And  we  ask  that 
Thou  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  the  oblation 
of  the  holy  church;  associating  them  all  in 
one,  that  Thou  givest  to  all  the  saints  who 
partake  of  it  the  fulness  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  in  the  truth, 
in  order  that  we  may  praise  and  glorify  Thee 
through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
glory  and  honor  to  Thee,  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  holy 
church,  both  now  and  throughout  the  ages 
(in  the  centuries  of  the  centuries).    Amen. 

The  prayer  for  the  "fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  is  no  longer  in  the  Mass.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Mass  is  rather  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins. 

With  all  human  records  lost  of  the 
original  service,  it  could  be  restored  by 
revelation,  and  in  no  other  way. 


How  to  Read 


What  is  the  matter  with  our  reading?  It  is 
casualness,  languor,  preoccupation.  We 
don't  give  the  book  a  chance.     We  don't 

fiut  ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  book, 
t  is  impossible  to  read  properly  without 
using  all  one's  engine-power.  If  we  are 
not  tired  after  reading,  common  sense  is 
not  in  us.  How  should  one  grapple  with 
a  superior  and  not  be  out  of  breath? 

But  even  if  we  read  with  the  whole  force 
of  our  brain,  and  do  nothing  else,  common 
sense  is  still  not  in  us,  while  sublime  con- 
ceit is.  For  we  are  assuming  that,  without 
further  trouble,  we  can  possess,  coordinate, 
and  assimilate  all  the  ideas  and  sensations 
rapidly  offered  to  us  by  a  mind  greater  than 
our  own.  The  assumption  has  only  to  be 
stated  in  order  to  appear  in  its  monstrous 
absurdity.  Hence  it  follows  that  something 
remains  to  be  done.  This  something  is  the 
act  of  reflection.  Reading  without  subse- 
quent reflection  is  ridiculous;  it  is  equally  a 
proof  of  folly  and  of  vanity. 


Further,  it  is  a  sign  of  undue  self-esteem 
to  suppose  that  we  can  grasp  the  full  import 
of  an  author's  message  at  a  single  reading. 
I  would  not  say  that  every  book  worth  read- 
ing once  is  worth  reading  twice.  But  I 
would  say  that  no  book  of  great  and  estab- 
ished  reputation  is  read  till  it  is  read  at  least 
twice.  You  can  easily  test  the  truth  of  this 
by  reading  again  any  classic;  assuredly  you 
will  discover  in  it  excellencies  which  had 
previously  escaped  you. 

To  resume  and  finish:  Open  a  great  book 
in  the  braced  spirit  with  which  you  would 
listen  to  a  great  man.  Read  with  the  whole 
of  your  brain  and  soul.  Tire  yourself  (would 
you  not  tire  yourself  at  tennis?)  Reflect. 
After  an  interval  read  again.  By  this  pro- 
cess, and  by  no  other,  will  a  book  enter  into 
you,- become  a  part  of  you,  and  reappear  in 
your  life. — R.  L.  Lyman  in  The  Mind  at 
Work. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
OCTOBER 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  136:19) 

"If  any  man  shall  seek  to  build  up 
himself,  and  seeketh  not  my  counsel,  he 
shall  have  no  power,  and  his  folly  shall 
be  made  manifest." 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Unit  IV 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 

Lesson  33,  Leadership 

This  lesson  and  the  one  immediately 
following  are  on  the  same  subject.  The 
present  lesson,  however,  deals  with  lead- 
ership in  general;  lesson  32,  with  religious 
leadership.  This  distinction  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  both  lessons;  otherwise  he  might 
find  himself  giving  material  in  this  lesson 
that  should  be  held  over  till  the  next  one 
is  given. 

Naturally,  then,  the  objective  of  this 
lesson  is  to  show  how  leaders  arose  in 
various  stages  of  society,  with  special 
reference  to  present-day  leadership  in 
the  usual  social  relationships. 

Pupils  might  be  asked  to  give  short 
talks  on  the  following  topics,  which  are 
rearranged  from  the  topics  treated  in  the 
Quarterly,  although  based  on  the  ma- 
terial there  presented: 

a.  How  leaders  arise. 

b.  Leadership  a  responsibility. 

c.  Qualities  necessary  to  leadership. 

d.  Types  of  leaders. 

e.  Leaders  old  and  new. 

Here,  then,  are  five  topics,  which  will 
give  five  pupils  an  opportunity  to  be 
active  in  the  class.  The  pupil  who  gives 
topic  "c"  will  find  some  help  in  the  M.  L 
A.  Manual  for  the  M  Men  and  Gleaner 
Girls  for  1935-6,  chapter  II,  the  Lead- 
ership of  Joseph  Smith. 


This  lesson  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  one  would  be  the  material 
as  presented  in  the  Quarterly;  part  two, 
some  practical  application  to  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  members  of  the  class 
find  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Church.  Such  questions  as  these  should 
be  discussed  by  the  class :  What  oppor- 
tunities are  presented  in  the  Church  for 
leadership?  (Here,  of  course,  may  be 
mentioned  tne  various  offices  in  the 
priesthood,  in  presidencies  of  stakes, 
bishoprics  of  wards,  and  the  auxiliary  or- 

ganizations.  Ask  some  one  to  find  out 
ow  many  men  and  women  there  are  in 
your  ward  and  how  many  offices  there 
are  to  fill.)  What  qualifications  should 
each  set  of  these  officers  have?  Name  the 
various  qualifications  needed.  Consider- 
able time  should  be  given  to  this  practical 
phase  of  the  lesson,  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  academic  or  theoretical. 
The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the 
members  of  the  class  leave  with  the  im- 
pression, not  that  they  merely  know 
more  about  how  leaders  arise,  but  rather 
that  they  will  be  more  in  the  future — 
that  is,  if  they  are  leaders,  they  will  be 
better,  more  intelligent  leaders,  and  if 
they  are  not  leaders  now  they  will  pre- 
pare to  become  such.  The  lesson  will 
then  have  amounted  to  something. 

Besides  the  Quarterly  the  teacher  will 
find  supplementary  materieil  on  leader- 
ship in  the  Manual  referred  to  above. 

Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 
Lesson  34.    Religious  Leadership 

As  stated  in  the  suggestions  for  the 
previous  lesson,  the  material  presented 
here  stresses  religious  leadership. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  lesson  the 
teacher  should  make  clear  a  vital  distinc- 
tion. Authority  in  any  one  who  leads  in 
material  affairs  is  derived  from  those 
whom  he  leads.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in 
a  democratic  form  of  social  control.  In 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  presi- 
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dent  is  elected  by  the  people.  Without 
their  suffrage  he  could  not  hold  office. 
This  is  true  also  in  some  other  nations. 
Modern  governments  no  longer  hold  that 
he  who  rules  politically  rules  by  a  divine 
right.  It  has  pretty  generally  been  re- 
placed in  the  popular  mind  by  the  idea 
that  one  who  governs  does  so  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  This  is  so  be- 
cause political  authority  is  limited  to  this 
world,  as  also  is  every  other  authority, 
except  only  the  religious. 

In  spiritual  matters,  however,  it  is  not 
so.  Spiritual  authority  extends  into  a 
sphere  where^  the  temporal,  the  mundane 
cannot  enter.  It  concerns  another  world 
than  that  of  earth  and  air  and  water, 
of  man  and  animals  and  trees.  More- 
over, spiritual  authority  in  the  true  sense 
cannot  be  given  by  men,  it  can  be  given 
only  through  men.  Authority  to  minis- 
ter in  the  things  of  God  can  be  bestowed 
upon  man  only  by  God.  How,  for  in- 
stance, can  a  man  who  derives  his  au- 
thority from  some  religious  group  per- 
form a  marriage  for  eternity? 

This  distinction  between  the  sources 
of  authority — the  human  and  the  divine 
— should  be  made  very  clear  in  this  les- 
son. 

The  objective  of  the  lesson,  therefore, 
is  to  show  that  "a  man  must  be  called  of 
God"  if  he  is  to  minister  in  the  things 
of  God. 

Now,  a  prophet  is  not  necessarily  a 
leader.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  for  ex- 
ample, were  not  leaders  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  The  former  sought 
to  bring  the  Jews  to  repentance  through 
a  description,  in  the  main,  of  the  bless- 
ings they  might  receive  if  they  mended 
their  ways;  the  latter  endeavored  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object  through  tell- 
ing them  what  calamities  would  befall 
them  unless  they  repented.  Yet  neither, 
as  stated,  was  a  leader.  A  prophet  may 
merely  deliver  a  message.  He  derives 
his  authority  from  the  Lord,  however. 
Joseph  Smith  was  both  a  prophet  and  a 
great  leader.  There  is,  therefore,  lead- 
ership by  divine  right,  but  it  is  leadership 
that  concerns  the  spiritual  primarily. 

Suppose  you  assign  the  following  top- 
ics to  some  of  your  pupils: 

a.  The  need  of  leadership  in  religion. 

b.  Some  old  ideas  as  to  religious  leaders. 

c.  The  Latter-day  Saint  conception  of 
spiritual  leadership. 


The  teacher  will  find  some  help  in  the 
presentation  of  this  lesson  in  The  Heart 
o/  Motmonism,  Evans,  chapters  7,  22. 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 

Lesson  35.    Conflict.    Competition 

In  this  and  the  next  lesson,  too,  we 
have  a  pair  of  related  subjects.  The  first 
deals  with  the  element  of  conflict  in  life, 
the  second  treats  of  the  way  in  which,  for 
the  most  part,  this  conflict  may  be  over- 
come. The  two  lessons  are  complement- 
ary. 

The  objective  in  the  present  lesson  is 
to  make  clear  the  idea  of  struggle  in 
mortal  life.  Usually  one  is  able  to  do 
something  effective  if  only  one  can  see  a 
situation  clearly.  The  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  the  subject  ought  to  clarify  the 
mind  in  the  matter  involved. 

Short  talks  may  be  arranged  from  the 
material  in  the  Quarterly  as  follows: 

I.  Conflict  common  in  life. 

a.  In  nature. 

b.  In  man's  domain. 
II.  Where  struggles  occur. 

a.  In  ideas. 

b.  In  economic  afiFairs. 

c.  In  religion  even. 

III.  Nature's  attempt  to  balance  things. 

Little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
the  presentation  of  this  lesson  if  the  ma- 
terial be  given  much  as  it  appears  in  the 
Quarterly.  The  lesson  is  mostly  pre- 
paratory for  matter  that  is  to  come  later. 
In  the  memory  gem  will  be  found  a  con- 
nection between  the  general  idea  of 
struggle  and  the  religious  ideal. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935 
Lesson  36.  The  Idea  of  Co-operation 

This  lesson  has  a  more  practical  slant 
than  that  discussed  last  Sunday.  It  is 
man's  business  to  overcome  the  conflict 
in  life  by  combining  with  his  fellows  for 
his  own  benefit  and  protection.  An  out- 
line of  the  thought  presented  in  the  Quar- 
terly will  show  the  trend  in  the  direction 
of  co-operation: 

I.  Nature  and  man  in  the  idea  of  co-oper- 
ation. 

II.  Where  the  co-operative  spirit  appears. 

a.  Co-operation  for  defense. 

b.  Co-operation  for  prosperity. 
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c.  Co-operation  for  better  production.  munity  has  had  some  experience  with  co- 
d.  Co-operation  for  better  government,  operation,  especially  in  the  early  period 
III.  Co-operation    among     the    Latter-day  of  its  existence.    Besides,  the  history  of 
Saints.  the  Church  is  full  of  the  greater  effective- 
Here  a  good  objective  might  be:     To  ness  of  co-operation  as  compared  with 
show  that  co-operative  effort  among  men  competition,  especially  the  early  years  of 
is   more    productive   of  happiness    and  the  organization. 

prosperity    than  competitive  effort    on         Again:     In  what  ways  can  this  com- 

their  part.  munity  introduce  more  co-operation?    In 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  here  to  religious  work?    In  business?    In  amuse- 

make  a  practical  application  of  this  idea  ments?    In  the  arts  of  life?    As  a  result 

of  co-operation  locally.     What,  for  in-  of  this  lesson  it  should  appear  clear  that 

stance,  has  been  the  experience  in  this  in  various  ways  people  in  this  particular 

community  with  respect  to  competition  community  may  join  forces  for  its  better- 

and  co-operation?    Every  Mormon  com-  ment. 

How  Rich  Are  We? 

By  E'zra  J.  Poulsen 

Our  wealth  should  be  determined  by  has  an  ever  growing  circle  of  friends, 

the   abundance   of   our   living.      If   we  Through  friendship  one  both  contributes 

have  stocks,  bonds,  lands  or  money,  we  to  and  draws   from  the  u'ealth  ot  the 

enjoy    computing    the    values    of    these  universe,  thus  entering  into  a  coopera- 

assets,  always  happy  to  see  them  grow,  tive  relationship  with  the  Divme  for  the 

And  we  find  it  easy  to  adopt  the  prac-  redemption  of  the  human  race,    t^riend- 

ticc  of  measuring  our  progress  in  terms  ships  properly  selected  bring  pleasure, 

of  the  increase  of  such  holdings.  Should  profit,  a  better  understanding  of  hie,  a 

we  not  include  other  values,  less  mate-  higher   regard    for   truth,   honesty,    and 

rial  perhaps,  but  more  lasting?  virtue.    Much  that  money  cannot  buy  is 

Each  day  we  are  growing  richer  or  found  in  the  wealth  of  friendship,  and 
poorer  through  our  husbandry  of  the  foolish  is  the  man  who  fails  to  count 
following  items  listed  in  the  counting-  his  friends  among  his  assets.  More  tool- 
house  oiE  life.  We  are  both  fortunate  ish  is  he,  however,  who  would  use 
and  wise  if  we  are  keeping  the  balance  friendship  for  other  than  worthy  pur- 
in  our  favor.  poses.  Two  questions  we  might  ask  our- 

Health.  In  terms  of  this  priceless  selves:  What  is  the  value  of  our  total 
asset,  how  rich  are  we?  As  the  basis  investment  in  friendship?  To  what  ex- 
for  sound  health,  do  we  live  in  accord-  tent  can  we  increase  this  total? 
ance  with  divine  law?  If  not,  what  Faith.  The  power  that  moves  moun- 
would  be  a  better  investment  today  than  tains,  and  makes  destiny  our  obedient 
to  begin  taking  God  into  partnership,  ally  should  not  be  overlooked.  Do  we 
His  promises  to  those  who  obey  the  laws  have  it  among  our  assets?  Are  we  itnak- 
of  clean  living  should  interest  us  if  we  ing  use  of  it  in  the  solution  of  our  daily 
care  to  have  the  "Destroying  Angel"  problems?  Faith  is  the  key  to  the  spirit- 
pass  us  by.  ual  life.    If  we  loose. or  neglect  the  key. 

Knowledge.    Consider  the  fact  that  a  we  shut  ourselves  away  from  the  light  of 

daily  investment  in  knowledge  is  possible  perfect  understanding,  the  light  by  which 

to  everyone.     The  practice  of  ordinary  we  can  see  in  darkness.    Difficulties  and 

thrift  in  this  regard,  therefore,  demands  disappointments    are    less    disheartening 

that  we  constantly  add  to  our  store  of  when  met  with  the  eye  of  faith.     The 

knowledge.     Are  we  taking  advantage  road    ahead    is    never    quite    obscured; 

of  this  infinite  possibiUty  for  adding  to  there  is  always  a  better  day;  God  waits 

our  v/ealth?     Now  is  a  good  time  to  in  the  distance  for  the  man  who  walks 

take  stock;  and  if  our  intellectual  capi-  by  faith.  ,  i      rr..  j 

tal  is  deteriorating,  why  not  begin  to         Thus  we  may  take  stock.    These  and 

build  it  up?    Mental  sloth  is  a  disgrace,  many   other  assets   can  be   found;   but 

The  means  for  growing  richer  in  knowl-  more  important,  we  will  discover  new 

edge  are  everywhere.  highways  to  wealth — the  wealth  of  suc- 

Friendship.     He  is  rich  indeed  who  cessful  living. 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 

Lesson  31.  Our  Beuef  in  the  Invisible 

With  this  lesson  we  begin  another 
Quarterly  and  therefore  a  new  series  of 
topics.  The  general  subject  of  this  Quar- 
terly is  the  ramifications  of  Faith  through 
life's  activities,  whether  material,  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual;  and,  of  course,  every- 
thing is  based  on  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
We  shall  continue  to  think  of  the  Ne- 
phite  Record  as  a  treasure-house  of  spir- 
itual thought  and  of  spiritual  help  in  time 
of  need.  All  the  lessons  are  therefore 
closely  connected. 

Have  you  decided  on  how  you  arc 
to  get  a  Quarterly  in  the  hands  of  every 
pupil?  Or  was  that  matter  settled  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  this  year?  Remem- 
ber, much  of  your  success  depends  upon 
your  having  the  Quarterly"  accessible  to 
every  member  of  the  class.  What  suc- 
cess have  you  had  thus  far  in  getting  a 
maximum  of  class  activity?  Continue 
your  efforts  in  this  direction. 

So  many  people  seem  to  think,  espe- 
cially young  persons,  that  faith,  trust, 
confidence,  and  kindred  qualities,  which 
count  for  so  much  in  religion,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  every-day  life.  The  truth  is, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  lesson,  that  htunan 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
OCTOBER 

(Alma,  Chapter  26,  Verse  22) 
"He  that  repenteth  and  exerciseth  faith, 
and  bringeth  forth  good  works,  and  pray- 
eth  continually  without  ceasing — unto 
such  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
God." 


life  is  shot  through  with  trust  in  ma- 
chinery, in  our  fellows,  in  nature.  And 
so  the  objective  here  is  to  show  how 
necessary  faith  is  in  every  walk  of  life 
as'  we  know  it  here  and  now. 

This  thought  is  developed  by  means  of 
the  following  concrete  topics; 

a.  The  trust  we  place  in  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

b.  The  trust  we  usually  place  in  one 
another. 

c.  The  trust  we  place  in  Nature. 

d.  The  trust  we  learn  to  place  in  Spirit 
Forces. 

These  topics  would  make  good  short 
talks  by  your  pupils  before  the  class,  and 
the  best  two  might  be  delivered 
before  the  whole  school,  when  they 
are  called  for  by  the  superintendent. 
Have  you  had  any  of  your  class  read  a 
selection  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  this 
year  in  the  class?  If  you  would  like 
to  have  this  done  today,  here  is  an  ap- 
propriate reading :  Alma  32:17-22.  You 
will  observe  that  this  passage  is  on  the 
subject  of  this  lesson.  Another  short  talk 
might  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  class: 
have  him  (or  her)  explain  the  memory 
gem.  He  should  first  give  the  context, 
then  explain  how  it  is  that  belief  is  dif- 
ferent from  faith  and  faith  from  knowl- 
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edge,  preferably  by  means  of  concrete 
illustrations. 

The  application  will  consist  in  having 
your  pupils,  during  the  coming  week, 
take  note  of  the  trust  or  faith  they  put 
in  this  or  that  piece  of  machinery,  in  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  how  their  con- 
fidence in  one  another  grows  or  dies. 
It  is  a  very  salutary  thing  to  watch  the 
processes  of  the  mind  as  it  leans  toward 
faith  and  trust  in  anything. 

Besides  the  Quarterly  the  teacher  will 
find  some  help  { 1 )  in  his  own  experi- 
ences, which  should  be  drawn  upon  as 
much  as  possible;  and  (2)  in  Talmage's 
Articles  of  Faith  or  some  other  similar 
treatise. 

Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 

Lesson  32,  How  Trust  is  Built  Up 

Perhaps  you  observed  that,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  last  lesson,  we  began 
with  that  which  was  likely  to  be  most 
familiar  to  your  class  and  went  from  the 
more  to  the  less  familiar.  This  is  the 
way  the  mind  learns.  Well,  the  same 
method  of  development  is  followed  in 
this  lesson.  You  will  do  well  to  keep 
this  fact  in  mind  as  you  prepare  to  con- 
duct this  recitation. 

Your  objective  here  is  to  show  ( 1 ) 
that  faith,  trust,  confidence  may  be  con- 
sciously built  up  and  (2)  that  it  ought 
to  be  so  built  up. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that 
faith  is  positive  rather  than  negative. 
Sometimes  we  begin  with  a  doubt,  but  if 
we  get  no  farther  than  a  doubt  things 
are  apt  to  go  very  badly  with  us.  It  is 
only  faith  that  gets  us  anywhere,  not 
continuous,  unchanging  skepticism.  Your 
pupils  will  profit  by  knowing  this. 

The  present  lesson  progresses  through 
these  topics,  which  may  be  assigned,  if 
you  wish,  to  as  many  members  of  the 
class: 

a.  It  is  natural  to  believe. 

b.  Belief  is  based  on  personal  expe- 
rience. 

c.  Nature,  but  not  human  nature,  is 
uniformly  dependable. 

d.  Faith,  trust  in  God  grows  gradually. 
Do  you  wish  to  have  another  reading 

in  the  class  by  a  pupil?  You  will  find 
an  appropriate  one  in  Alma  32:28-42.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  passage  suggested 
for  a  reading  at  the  last  class  recitation. 


The  memory  gem  is  the  same  as  that  for 
Lesson  31.  Is  there  any  doubt  about 
your  class  understanding  it? 

The  application  is  somewhat  like  that 
suggested  for  the  previous  lesson — to 
watch  for  the  growth  of  the  seed  of  be- 
lief, faith,  trust,  confidence  in  spiritual 
things.  If  you  think  it  wise,  you  may 
call  on  some  of  your  pupils  next  Sunday 
for  a  report  on  their  discoveries  or  their 
observation. 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 

Lesson  33.  The  Spiritual  Adventure 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  of  these  four  lessons  for  Oc- 
tober. It  may  also  prove  the  most  in- 
teresting to  your  class.  The  word  "ad- 
venture" is  not  at  all  far-fetched.  For 
there  is  as  much  adventure  in  things  of 
the  Spirit  as  there  is  in  things  of  the 
flesh.  Only,  it  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  such. 

Perhaps  the  best  objective  here  is  to 
show  that  one  ought  to  be  as  persistent 
in  the  quest  for  the  spiritual  as  one  usu- 
ally is  in  the  quest  for  material  goods. 

Two  things  should  be  made  clear  in 
this  lesson.  First,  the  class  should  get 
clearly  in  mind  the  immense  value  in 
happiness  of  spiritual  truth,  as  it  has 
operated  in  the  lives  of  the  great  and  the 
good.  Secondly,  they  should  grasp  the 
idea  clearly  and  firmly  that  they  must 
persist  in  the  pursuit  of  this  spiritual 
value  till  they  attain  to  something  of 
growth  therein.  You  cannot  stress  too 
much  the  difference  pointed  out  in  the 
Quarterly  between  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  take  hold  of  the  tanrnWes  and 
the  visibles  in  life  and  the  timidity  with 
which  we  seek  the  intangibles  and  the 
invisibles.  In  the  latter  case  we  give  up 
easily  and  soon. 

This  thought  is  developed  in  the  Quar- 
terly by  means  of  several  steps,  as  fol- 
lows, each  of  which  may  be  given  by  the 
teacher  as  a  short  talk  to  a  pupil: 

a.  In  the  physical  laboratory  we  try, 
try  again,  till  we  succeed. 

b.  In  business  and  other  material  un- 
dertakings we  try,  try  again,  till  we;  suc- 
ceed. 

c.  In  the  field  of  the  spiritual  we  try 
once,  and  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining what  we  ask  for,  we  are  too  apt 
to  give  up. 
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d.  But  we  should  be  as  persistent  in  adequate  time  in  which  to  prepare  them, 

the  spiritual  as  we  are  in  other  fields  of  Here  they  are: 

endeavor,  for  often,  as  the  prophets  tell  a.  The  Book  o/  Mormon  is  the  best 

us,  the  road  is  hard  to  follow.  book  known  by  which  to  order  one's  life. 

These  short  talks  should,  of  course,  b.  This  is  so  because  of  the  numerous 
be  assigned  beforehand — at  least  a  week  examples  of  implicit  faith  and  trust  re- 
ahead,   so   that  the  pupils  taking  them  corded  there. 

may  have  ample  time  to  give  them  in  a  c.  Joseph  Smith  advises  us  to  follow 

creditable  manner.     It  may  be  that  they  the  pattern  laid  down  in  the  Book  of 

will  need  some  direction,  if  not  some  help  Mormon. 

in  the  preparation  of  them.  d.  All  phases  of  life  are  illustrated  in 

The  memory  gem  is  the  same  here  as  the  Nephite  Record,  so  that  there  we 

for  the  two  preceding  lessons.    The  ap-  have  a  variety  and  a  number  that  is  sat- 

plication  follows  the  lines  of  thought  de-  isfying. 

veloped    in    the    recitation — each    pupil  The  objective  and  the  application  here 

should  cultivate  a  desire  to  know  spirit-  are  so  nearly  coincidental  that  they  may 

ual  truth  and  to  seek  it  with  untiring  be  taken  here  together.    You  are  to  show 

faith.    As  in  the  lessons  already  taken  in  the  way  to  apply  the  pattern  of  the 

this  course,  the  teacher  should  draw  on  Book  of  Mormon  to  life  today.     That 

his  own  experience  largely.  is  your  objective.    Then  you  are  to  try  to 

get  the  class  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
plication of  this  pattern  to  their  life.  Not 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935  once  only,  but  many  times;  continuously, 

persistently— that  is  what  the  Prophet 

Lesson  34.  Trust  and  the  Book  of  meant. 

Mormon  You  will  be  helped  in  this  by  the  mem- 
ories of  the  pupils  respecting  what  they 

In  the  Quarterly  for  this  lesson  there  have  learned  this  year.     Ask  them  to 

are  four  topics.    These  may  be  given  to  recall  as  many  of  the  gems  of  thought  as 

as  many  different  members  of  the  class,  they  can,  which  they  have  got  from  the 

with  a  view  to  getting  as  much  class  ac-  Record.     You  yourself  should  go  over 

tivity  as  possible.    But  they  should  have .  the  lessons  thus  far  taken  this  year,  to 

been  assigned  last  Sunday,  as  you  know,  freshen  your  mind  on  the  salient  truths 

in  order  to  give  the  pupils  taking  them  learned. 
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Relig,ions  otlier  tKan  JewisK  existing, 

before  CKrist 

There  are  eleven  organized  systems  of  religion  which  have  managed  to  survive 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Of  these,  those  in  addition  to  Judaism  that  existed 
before  Christ  are,  with  the  land  of  their  nominal  origins  and  the  number  of  their 
present  adherents:  Hinduism,  in  India,  now  239  million  adherents;  Shinto,  in  Japan, 
now  16  million  adherents;  Zoroastrianism,  in  Persia,  now  43  million  adherents;  Jain- 
ism,  in  India,  now  1  million  adherents;  Buddhism,  in  India,  now  137  million  adherents; 
Confucianism,  in  China,  now  250  million  adherents.  Judaism  has  from  eleven  to 
twelve  adherents.  Of  the  religions  that  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
or  later.  Christianiy  has  557  million  adherents,  Mohammedanism,  230  million  ad- 
herents and  Sikhism,  4  million  adherents.  See  The  World's  Living  Religions,  by 
Robert  E.  Hume,  Charles  Scribner,  publisher. 
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CONCERT   RECITATION  FOR 
OCTOBER 

^p 
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"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him.     But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering."      (James   1:5-6.) 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TWO  AND  ONE- 
HALF  MINUTE  TALKS  FOR  OCTOBER 

1.  Based  on  lesson  32. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen. 

Use  the  material  in  the  leaflet  No.  32 
and  cite  the  pupils  tO'  the  text  in  Acts  Z. 
Points  to  emphasize. 

Christ  knew  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  refused  to  retract  his  statement 
to  that  effect.     The  Jews  killed  him. 

Stephen  knew  and  preached  that  Jesus 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  Because  he  would 
not  retract  these  statements  he  was  stoned 
to  death. 

2.  Based  on  lesson  No.  33. 
The  conversion  of  Saul. 

■    Use  the  material  in  the  lesson  cited  for 
the  basis  of  this  talk. 

See  Acts  9.  Draw  comparison  of  con- 
version of  Alma  and  the  sons  of  Mosiah. 
See  Mosiah  27:10-24. 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 

Lesson  32.  Stephen  Give^  His  Life  as 

Proof  of  the  Truthfulness  of  His 

Testimony 

Texts :  Sunday  School  Lessons  ( quar- 
terly), No.  32;  Acts  6-7;  Hurlbut:  Story 
of  the  Bible— pp.  649-651. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  is  right  sustains  and  up- 
holds one  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Supplementary  Material:  Talmage, 
Jesus  the  Christ — pp.  709-712;  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  76:22-24;  Bible  Com- 
mentary: Rae,  How  to  Teach  the  New 
Testament— pp,    238-243;     Kent,     The 


Work  and  Teachings  of  the  Apostles — 

pp.  45-54. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Churches  Complain  of  Inattention. 
II.  Apostles  Call  Disciples  Together. 

a.  Present  problem. 

b.  Ask  appointment  of  Seven  Men. 

III.  Stephen  One  of  Seven  Chosen. 

a.  Becomes  powerful  preacher. 

b.  Performs  miracles. 

c.  Excites  wrath  of  Jews. 

IV.  Stephen  Charged  with  Blasphemy. 

a.  False  witnesses  testify. 

b.  Stephen's  answer. 
Proves  divinity  of  Christ. 

V.  Stephen  Condemned. 
Stoned  to  death. 

In  presenting  this  lesson  the  teacher 
should  assign  some  one  to  recite  briefly 
the  incidents  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Com- 
pare with  incidents  at  one  of  the  court 
trials  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Assign  some  good  readers  to  read 
Stephen's  reply. 

What  power  was  it  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Stephen  to  ask  God  to  forgive 
his  slayers? 

Jesus  was  sustained  because  he  knew 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 

Stephen  knew  that  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  he  had  risen. 

Assign  a  pupil  to  read  the  testimony 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 76:22-24. 

The  following  from  a  book  published 
many  years  ago  will  help.  Gleig's 
Wonderful  Book,  p.  659. 

So  dauntless,  indeed,  was  he  in  preaching 
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the  gospel,  that  he  soon  drew  upon  himself 
the  hostility  of  the  leading  men  among  the 
incredulous,  who  suborned  false  witnesses  to 
appear  against  him  in  the  great  council  before 
which  he  was  arraigned.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, Stephen's  devotion  to  his  Master's 
service  forsook  him  not  He  proved,  authori- 
tatively from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  energy,  that  when  he 
looked  towards  heaven,  the  mob  "saw  his 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 
But  the  influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed.  A 
shout  was  raised  that  he  spoke  blasphemy, 
which  the  headstrong  multitude  soon  took 
up,  and  Stephen,  being  dragged  beyond  the 
city-walls,  had  the  honor,  first  of  all  our 
Savior's  disciples,  to  seal  the  profession  of 
his  faith  with  his  blood.  He  was  stoned  to 
death,  praying,  like  his  divine  Exemplar, 
that  God  would  not  lay  this  sin  to  the  charge 
of  an  infatuated  populace. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time, 
Judea  was  without  a  procurator;  for  Pi- 
late had  been  disgraced,  and  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  was  extremely 
considerate  towards  the  Jews.  Hence 
their  temporary  resumption  of  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  which  they  did  not 
enjoy  when  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
was  crucified. 

Second  Sunday,  October  \3,  1935 

Lesson  33.   Paul  is  Called  to  the 

Ministry  by  the  Resurrected 

Savior 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly ) ,  No.  33;  Acts  9 : 1-31 ;  22 : 1-21 ;  Fal. 
1;  McKay,  Ancient  Apostles,  Chapters 
22-23. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  all  who  are 
called  to  labor  in  Christ's  church  must 
comply  with  all  of  its  ordinances. 

Supplementary   Materials:      Hurlbut, 

Story  of  the  Bible,  p.  657;  Tanner,  New 
Testament  Studies,  Chaps.  87  and  88; 
Kent,  The  Work  and  Teachings  of  thi 
Apostles,  pp.  68-78;  Rae,  How  to  Teach 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  248-253;  Bible 
Dictionary,  under  Saul;  Paul;  Annanias; 
Damascus,  etc.;  Talmage,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  pp.  712-716. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Saul  born  at  Tarsus. 

a.  Raised  there. 

b.  Taught  tent  making. 

c.  Educated  in  schools. 
II.  Saul  Taught  in  Jerusalem. 

Under  Gamaliel, 


III.  Saul  Persecutes  the  Church. 

IV.  Saul  Receives  Vision. 

Commanded  to  go  to  Damascus. 
V.  Annanias  goes  to  Paul. 

a.  Restores  Paul's  eyesight. 

b.  Commands  Paul  to  be  baptized. 
VI.  Paul     Becomes     Member     of     Christ's 

Church. 

Teacher's  Note: 

Have  students  trace  Paul's  journey  to 
Damascus  on  blackboard  or  map.  As- 
sign pupils  to  read  the  dialogue  between 
Jesus  and  Saul.  Compare  Saul's  com- 
mission with  that  of  Alma  and  the  sons 
of  Mosiah.  (See  Mosiah  27:11-20.) 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  though  Paul  was 
called  to  the  work  by  Jesus  Himself, 
Paul  was  told  to  go  to  one  of  the  breth- 
ren to  be  told  what  to  do.  Annanias 
commanded  him  to  be  baptized,  and 
when  Paul  had  complied  he  received 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Compare  the  persecution  of  the 
saints  at  the  time  of  this  lesson  with  the 
persecution  of  the  early  members  of  our 
own  church. 

Note:  Many  teachers  have  asked  why 
we  suggest  so  many  reference  books,  and 
ask  if  they  are  expected  to  own  them  all. 
That  would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  even  to  suggest  it. 
The  long  list  is  given  with  the  hope  that 
teachers  will  have  access  tO'  some  one  or  two 
of  them.  You  may  have  other  books  not 
mentioned  here  that  may  be  just  as  helpful 
to  you.  Use  all  of  the  material  you  can  in 
your  preparation. 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 

Lesson  34.    The  Apostle  James 

Killed  by  Herod:  Peter  Rescued  by 

an  Angel 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  34;  McKay,  Ancient  Apos- 
tles, chapters  16  and  18;  Anderson, 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  chapter  23. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  even  the  death  of  its 
earthly  leaders,  the  work  of  the  Lord 
will  triumph. 

Supplementary  Materials :  Bible  Dic- 
tionary— under  Herod  Agrippa;  James; 
John;  Mark;  Kent,  Work  and  Teachings 
of  the  Apostles,  pages  65  and  66;  Hurl- 
but,  Story  of  the  Bible,  page  668. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Herod  Agrippa  Becomes  King, 
a.  Persecutes  the  church. 
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b.  Kills  James. 

c.  Imprisons  Peter. 

II.  Saints  Pray  for  Peter. 

III.  Angel  Liberates  Peter. 

a.  Peter  visits  friends. 

b.  Peter  gives  instructions. 

IV.  Peter's     Guards;     Ordered     Killed 

Herod. 
V.  Herod  Dies. 


by 


The  opposition  of  Satan  and  his  ser- 
vants resulted  in  good  to  the  Church. 
The  Saints  were  united  in  their  prayers 
to  God.  The  Bible  Students'  Com- 
panion says  of  Agrippa: 

Agrippa,  causing  pain  at  his  birth. — Sur- 
named  Herod,  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and 
Marianne,  and  grandson  to  Herod  the  Great, 
*  *  *  received  part  of  the  kingdom,  of 
Judea  from  Caius  Caligula,  A.  D.  37;  and 
four  years  after,  from  Claudius,  the  re- 
maining part.  After  having  reigned  seven 
years,  he  was  for  his  impious  pride  punished 
by  God  with  a  dreadful  disease,  which  put 
a  period  to  his  life  in  the  space  of  five  days. 
See  Acts  xii:23.  On  the  death  of  this  prince, 
Judea  again  returned  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
placed  under  the  administration  of  governors, 
till  its  ruin,  A.  D.  70.-2.  Agrippa  II,  son  of 
the  preceding  Agrippa,  obtained  from  Clau- 
dius some  authority  over  the  temple  and  sa- 
cred treasury,  and  power  of  appointing  or 
deposing  the  high  priest;  which  he  enjoyed 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tem- 
ple. Before  this  prince,  and  his  sister  Bernice, 
it  was  that  Paul  reasoned  so  powerfully  and 
eloquently,  as  tO'  make  Agrippa  himself  con- 
fess, that  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  become 
a,  Christian.    Acts  xxvi:l,  etc. 

Quaternion. — A  file  of  four  soldiers,  the 
usual  number  of  a  nightwatch,  Peter  was 
placed  under  the  guard  of  four  quaternions, 
that  is,  sixteen  soldiers,  in  order  that  each 
might  guard  him  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Some  writers  say  that  Peter  was 
chained  to  two  of  his  guards  all  the  time, 
so  that  his  deliverance  by  the  angel  was 
all  the  more  remarkable. 


Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935 

Lesson  35.    Paul  and  Barnabas 
Called  on  a  Foreign  Mission 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly), No.  35;  Acts  13  and  14;  McKay, 
Ancient  Apostles,  chaps.  26  and  27. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  missionary 
work  by  those  called  by  proper  authority 


is  necessary  for  the  spread  of. the  gospel 
Supplementary  Materials:  Anderson, 
The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  chaps.  25 
and  26;  Hurlbut,  Story  of  the  Bible,  p. 
671;  Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:23-25; 
Kent,  The  WorA:  and  Teachings  of  the 
Apostles,  pp.  80-90;  Tanner,  New  Testa- 
ment Studies,  chap.  91;  Bible  Dictionary, 
under  the  name  of  persons  and  places 
mentioned;  Gore  or  Dummelow  Com- 
mentary under  Acts  13  and  14;  Ray, 
How  to  Teach  the  New  Testament,  pp. 
259-269. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  Commands  Apostles  to  Preach  to 
the  World. 

11.  Missionary  Work  Commanded  in  Our 
Day. 

III.  Paul  Taught  by  Disciples  in  Damascus. 

Grows  in  knowledge  and  power. 

IV.  Paul  Sojourns  in  Arabia. 

V.  Paul  goes  to  Antioch  with  Barnabas. 

a.  Council  held. 

b.  Apostles  pray. 

c.  Commanded  to  Send  Paul  and  Beit- 
nabas  Out. 

VI.  Paul  and  Barnabas  Carry  the  Gospel  to 
Cyprus  and  the  Continent  Beyond. 

a.  Preach  with  power. 

b.  Perform  miracles. 

Have  pupils  trace  on  map  or  black- 
board the  route  taken  by  the  mission- 
aries. 

Assign  some  to  locate  the  cities  visited 
by  these  missionaries. 

Compare  the  command  of  Jesus  to  his 
Apostles  with  the  call  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. Compare  with  the  calling  of  mis- 
sionaries in  our  church. 

Discuss  with  the  class  why  the  mis- 
sionary work  is  necessary.  Ask  pupils 
to  get  incidents  of  missionary  work  from 
returned  missionaries. 

Paul's  special  scholastic  training  fit- 
ted him  for  contact  with  educated 
Greeks  and  Jews.  But  he  was  also  very 
humble  and  was  willing  to  listen  to  the 
humble  servants  of  the  Lord  for  instruc- 
tions. He  was  also  willing  to  be  led  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Learning  plus  humility,  with  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  make  an  ideal  combi- 
nation to  teach  or  preach  the  gospel. 

Assign,  in  advance,  some  of  the  pupils 
to  read  portions  of  Paul's  sermon  found 
in  Acts  13. 
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From  the  I^artyrdom  of  the  Prophet 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  Ages  10  and  11 

General  Board  Committee: 

Charles  J.  Ross,  Chairman; 

DeLore  Nichols, 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 

OCTOBER,  1935 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  21, 

Verse  1) 

"Behold,  there  shall  be  a  record  kept 
among  you;  and  in  it  thou  shalt  be  called 
a  seer,  a  translator,  a  prophet,  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  an  elder  of  the  Church 
through  the  will  of  God  the  Father  and 
the  grace  of  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 

Lesson  81.  Joseph  Smith  as  Prophet 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly), No.  81. 

Supplementary  References:  History 
of  the  Prophet,  by  his  Mother,  chapters 
21,  22;  see  index  "Urim  and  Thummim" 
in  Essentials  in  Church  History,  by 
Smith,  also  pp.  61,  70;  Life  of  ]oseph 
Smith,  Cannon,  pp.  118-119;  The  Heart 
of  Movmonism,  Evans,  Ch.  62,  64,  13,  24; 
Wilfovd  Woodruff,  Cowley,  pp.  40-41; 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  Sec.  21:1;  Mo- 
siah  8:13-18;  index  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  Commentary,  "Urim  and 
Thummim?"  also  p.  627  for  Moroni's  ap- 
pearance on  the  road,  also  New  Witness 
for  God,  Roberts,  Vol.  2,  pp.  126,  127; 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism, 
Evans,  64-66,  126,  127;  A  Comprehen- 
sive History  of  the  Church,  Roberts, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  92,  124-133;  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  2,  pp.  79,  80;  Vol  I,  pp. 
146,  270-272, 

Objective:  To  show  that  Joseph  the 
Prophet  possessed  a  marvelous  power  of 
Seership  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the 
natural  man. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Conditions  in  Samuel's  day. 
II.  True  gospel  based  on  revelation. 

a.  Seership  for  church. 

b.  Inspiration  for  individual. 
III.  Special  blessings. 


a.  Vision  of  Father  and  Son. 

b.  Blessings  from 

1.  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  Peter,  James  and  John.  ■ 

3.  Elijah. 

c.  Urim  and  Thummim. 
IV.  Professor  Anthon. 

V.  Inspiration   with    David    Whitmer    and 
Newel  K.  Whitney. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Regarding  the 
very  remarkable  gift  of  "Seership"  pos- 
sessed by  the  Prophet  the  following  is 
quoted  from  his  Journal  of  June  3,  1934, 
while  Zion's  Camp  was  on  the  move. 
— Historical  Record,  Jensen,  p.  581. 

During  otir  travels  we  visited  several  of 
the  mounds  which  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  coimtry,  Ne- 
phites,  Lamanites,  etc.,  and  this  morning  I 
went  upon  a  high  mound,  near  the  (Illinois) 
river,  accompanied  by  the  brethren.  From 
this  mound  we  could  overlook  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  view  the  prairie  on  each  side  of 
the  river  as  far  as  our  vision  could  extend; 
and  the  scenery  was  truly  delightful.  On  the 
top  of  the  mound  were  stones  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  three  altars  having  been 
erected  one  above  the  other,  according  to  the 
ancient  order;  and  human  bones  were  strewn 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  brethren 
procured  a  shovel  and  hoe,  and,  removing  the 
earth  toi  the  depth  of  about  one  foot,  discov- 
ered a  skeleton  of  a  man,  almost  entire,  and 
between  his  ribs  the  stone  point  of  a  La- 
manitish  arrow,  which  evidently  produced 
his  death.  Elder  Burr  Riggs  retained  the 
arrow.  (It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith's  family,  Salt  Lake 
City.)  TTie  contemplation  of  the  scenery 
around  us  produced  peculiar  sensations  in  our 
bosom;  subsequently  the  visions  of  the  past 
being  opened  to  my  understanding  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Almighty,  I  discovered  that  the 
person  whose  skeleton  we  had  seen  was  a 
white  Lamanite,  a  large  thick-set  man,  and  a 
man  of  God.  (See  3  Nephi  2:14-16,  for 
white  Lamanites. )  His  name  was  Zelph.  He 
was  a  warrior  and  chieftain  under  the  great 
Prophet  Omandagus,  who  was  known  from 
the  Easter  seas  to  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  The 
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curse  was  taken  from  Zelph,  or  at  least,  in 
part;  one  of  his  thigh  bones  was  broken  by 
a  stone  flung  from  a  sling,  while  in  battle 
years  before  his  death.  He  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle by  the  arrow  found  among  his  ribs,  dur- 
ing the  last  great  struggle  with  the  Lamanites. 

Application:  Bring  the  Students  to 
understand  that  only  upon  the  principle 
of  righteousness  can  Seership  be  exer- 
cised. 

Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 

Lesson  82.  Joseph  Smith  as  Prophet, 
Seer  and  Revelator 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly) ,  No.  82. 

Supplementary  References:  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  51, 
211,  212,  188-192,  324,  342;  Prophecies 
of  Joseph  Smith,  Morris,  pp.  33-123.  For 
"A  Mighty  People  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," see  Chapter  five.  For  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  ch.  seven;  New  Witness  for 
God,  Roberts,  Vol.  1,  ch.  23,  24,  here 
Roberts  discusses  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  the  Civil  War.  For  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman,  see  Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Whitney,  ch.  29;  A  Comprehensive  His- 
tory of  the  ChurcK  Roberts,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
182-89;  Vol.  4,  pp.  221-24;  Vol.  1,  293- 
3-2,  see  index.  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Commentary,  Adam-Ondi-Ahman;  His- 
tory of  Utah.  Whitney,  Vol.  4;  p.  99, 
Garden  of  Eden  in  Jackson  County, 
History  of  Church,  Vol.  3,  p.  385. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  truly  a  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator, 
giving  to  the  people  information  that  oth- 
erwise lay  hid  from  man.  To  prove 
Joseph  Smith's  right  to  the  seership. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus's  Constant  care  for  Joseph. 

a.  Golden  plates. 

b.  Revelation  about  Zelph. 

c.  Adam's  home. 

II.  Further  Proof  of  Joseph's  Seership. 

a.  Prophecy  to  Anson  Call. 

b.  Restoration  of  both  priesthoods. 

c.  Word  of  Wisdom. 

d.  Movement  of  sun. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  the  Life  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball  we  read: 

July  22nd,  the  Prophet  Joseph  arose  from 
his  bed  of  sickness,  when  the  power  of  God 
rested  upon  him,  and  he  went  forth  adminis- 
tering to  the  sick.  He  commenced  with  the 
sick  in  his  own  house,  then  visited  those  who 
were  camping  in  tents  in  his  own  dooryard, 
commanding  the  sick  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  to  arise  from  their  beds  and  be 
whole;  when  they  were  healed  according  to 
his  words.  He  then  went  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  tent  to  tent,  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river,  healing  the  sick  by  the 
power  of  Israel's  God,  as  he  went  among 
them.  He  did  not  miss  a  single  house,  wagon 
or  tent,  and  continued  this  work  up  to  "the 
upper  stone  house,"  where  he  crossed  the 
river  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  John  E.  Page,  John 
Taylor  and  myself,  and  landed  at  Montrose. 
He  then  walked  into  the  Cabin  of  Brother 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  lying  very  sick, 
and  commanded  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  arise  and  be  made  whole. 
He  arose,  healed  of  his  sickness,  and  then 
acompanied  Joseph  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Twelve,  and  went  into  the  house  of  Brother 
Elijah  Fordham,  who  was  insensible,  and 
considered  by  family  and  friends  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  death.  Joseph  stepped  to  his 
beside,  looked  him  in  the  eye  for  a  min- 
ute without  speaking  then  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  commanded  him  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  arise  from  his  bed  and  walk. 
Brother  Fordham  immediately  leaped  out  of 
his  bed,  threw  off  all  his  poultices  and  band- 
ages, dressed  himself,  called  for  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk,  which  he  ate,  and  then  fol- 
lowed us  into  the  street.  We  then  went  into 
the  house  of  Joseph  B.  Noble,  who  was  also 
very  sick,  and  he  was  healed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Application;  Read  to  the  class  Mo- 
siah  8:13-20,  showing  how  remarkable 
is  this  God-given  power  of  Seership.  Let 
the  children  know  that  Sixteen  men  are 
sustained  today  as  "Prophets,  Seers  and 
Revelators,"  and  that  our  Church  is 
founded  upon  Revelation;  that  God  still 
concerns  Himself  over  mankind. 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 

Lesson  83.   Why  We  Honor  Joseph 
Smith 

Text :  Sunday  School  Lessons  ( quar- 
terly). No.  83. 

Supplementary  References :  ( See  ref- 
erences in  Lesson  Organization.) 

Objective:  To  show  why  the  Saints 
today  should  accept  Joseph  Smith's 
teachings  whole-heartedly. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Honor  Joseph  as  Founder  of  our  Church. 
II.  Honor  him  for  his  Courage. 

III.  Honor  him  as  a  Colonizer. 

a.  Westward  movement. 

b.  Temple  builder. 

c.  Plans  for  cities. 

IV.  Honor  him  for  his  Ceaseless  Energy  and 
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Accomplishments. 
V.  Honor  him  for  his  Friendliness. 

VI.  Honor  him  for  the  Great  Truths  he  Pub- 
lished. 

a.  "The  Glory  of  God  is  Intelligence." 

b.  "Man  is  saved  no  faster  than  he 
gains  knowledge." 

c.  Held  accountable  for  the  kind  of 
knowledge  one  obtains  (Doc.  and 
Gov.  58:26-33.) 

d.  Agents  unto  themselves.  (Doc.  and 
Gov.  58:26-33.) 

VII.  Other    reasons    for    honoring    Joseph 

Smith.    His  writings. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Use  any  material 
that  bears  upon  the  greatness  of  Joseph 
Smith.  Go  back  into  your  leaflets,  espe- 
cially those  for  1932,  search  out  fitting 
stories  to  enrich  this  lesson.  The  Word 
of  Wisdom  and  the  Articles  of  Faith 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Application:  By  giving  concrete  in- 
stances from  the  Prophet's  life  that  made 
him  revered,  get  the  pupils  to  name  ways 
in  which  they  can  improve.  Let  pupils 
see  that  a  straight-forward  life  is  the 
shortest  toad  to  joy. 


Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935 

Lesson  84.  Brigham  Young,  The  Sec- 
ond President 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quar- 
terly). No.  84. 

Supplementary  References:  Get  any 
Life  of  Brigham  Young  and  scan  it 
through.  The  Life  Story  of  Brigham 
Young,  by  Gates  and  Widtsoe,  is  espe- 
cially good,  so  also  is  the  Life  of  Brigham 
Young,  by  TulUdge.  See  any  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  or  early  Utah  Journal.  Turn 
to  the  index  of  any  Utah  or  Church  His- 
tory for  "Young,  Brigham."  See  index 
in  Doctrine  and  Covenants  Commentary. 
See  Church  History,  Smith;  The  Heart 
of  Mormonism,  Evans;  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,  Evans;  Gospel 
Doctrine,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  pp.  628-632; 
See  any  of  the  back  leaflets  that  refer  to 
Brigham  Young;  see  also  articles  now 
running  in  Deseret  News,  Church  sec- 
tion, by  Preston  Nibley. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Brigham 
Young,  the  second  President  of  the 
Church  was  truly  a  Prophet,  called  to 
succeed  Joseph  Smith. 


Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Ancestry  of  Brigham  Young. 
Il.Wholesorae     family    life    of    Brigham's 
Youth. 

III.  Dissatisfaction  with  Ghurches. 

IV.  Study  of  Mormonism. 

a.  Read  Book  of  Mormon. 

b.  Prayed  and  converted. 

c.  Moved  to  Kirtland. 

d.  Zion's  Camp. 
V.  President. 

a.  Builder  of  cities. 

b.  Builder  of  temples. 

c.  Founder  of  education. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Writing  regard- 
ing her  father,  Susa  Young  Gates,  says: 

The  childhood  of  Brigham  Young  was 
marked  by  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  To 
listen  to  a  fiddle,  to  laugh  or  shout  on  the 
Sabbath  day  was  a  fault  unforgivable.  Re- 
garding their  diet  she  says,  "They  invariably 
had  baked  potatoes,  plenty  of  eggs,  milk  and 
cheese,  'Johnny  cake'  and  buttermilk,  varied 
by  'gardensass'  in  summer,  and  gingerbread 
and  squash  pie,  and  dried  beans  put  into  brick 
oven  on  Saturday  night  for  the  Sabbath  din- 
ner so  that  no  cooking  and  work  should  mar 
the  sacred  peace  of  that  day.  All  this  made 
for  the  health  and  simplicity  of  the  happy 
home.    In  it  all  was  cleanliness. 

During  his  boyhood,  Brigham  Young 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm.  At 
the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  "apprenticed 
cut"  to  learn  a  trade — that  of  carpenter  and 
painter.  This  he  learned  with  such  success 
that  he  entered  business  for  himself  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  became  an  ex- 
pert carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  as  some  of 
his  early  work  exists  to  testify,  and  he  was 
wont  to  mention  the  fact  his  best  accomplish- 
ment was  painting  and  glazing. 

Brigham  Young's  first  wife  "became  the 
mother  of  two  girls,  Elizabeth  and  Vilate,  but 
was  an  invalid  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life.  Brigham  Young  once  remarked  that 
after  marriage  he  worked  for  half  a  crown 
a  day  when  he  could  not  get  more;  got  break- 
fast for  his  wife,  himself,  and  the  little  girls, 
dressed  the  children,  cleaned  up  the  house, 
carried  his  wife  to  the  rocking  chair  by  the 
fireplace  and  left  her  there  until  he  could  re- 
turn in  the  evening.  When  he  came  home 
he  cooked  his  own  and  the  family's  supper, 
put  his  wife  back  to  bed  and  finished  up  the 
day's  domestic  labors."  A  few  weeks  after 
President  Young  and  his  wife  were  baptized. 
Sister  Young  died  at  Mendon,  New  York, 
September  8,  1832. 

Application:  Brigham  Young  devoted 
his  life  to  the  Gospel  never  doubting  or 
turning  aside.  Name  ways  in  which  we 
can  also  be  of  service  to  the  Church. 


,      LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 
Lesson  3L  Ruth,  A  Kind  Friend 

Texts:  Book  of  Rath;  Sunday  School 
Lesson    (quarterly).  No.  3L 

Objective:  Real  kindness  brings  hap- 
piness and  peace  to  others. 

Memory  Gem:  "Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 

ft 

go. 

Outline : 
I.  The  famine. 
II.  The  stay  in  Moab. 

a.  Marriage  of  Naomi's  sons. 

b.  Naomi's  misfortunes. 

III.  The  return  to  Bethlehem. 

a.  Orpha  goes  home. 

b.  Ruth  goes  with  Naomi. 

IV.  Ruth  the  .gleaner. 

a.  Ruth  in  the  fields  of  Boaz. 

b.  Her  marriage. 

c.  Her  descendants. 

Suggested  Point  of  Contact: 
How  many  of  us  walked  to  Sunday 
School  this  morning?  If  we  were  to 
travel  a  long  distance  how  would  we  go? 
What  else  besides  machines,  boats,  and 
airplanes  help  us  get  from  one  place  to 
another?  Which  animal  do  you  suppose 
was  used  a  great  many  years  ago  in  the 
Holy  Land  that  is  still  used  there  this 
very  day?  Yes,  it  was  a  donkey,  but 
very  few  people  could  afford  to  have  a 
donkey  of  their  own.  How  do  you  think 
the  common  people  went  from  town  to 
town?  They  had  to  walk.  Today  we 
are  going  to  find  out  more  about  three 
very  fine  women  who  were  forced  to 
walk  the  hot  weary  miles  to  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,     (When    have    you    heard 


that  name  before?) — and  how  one  girl 
showed  her  great  friendship  and  kind- 
ness. 

Application: 

There  are  so  many  kind  and  thought- 
ful things  done  for  us  each  day.  What 
friendly  thing  has  someone  done  for  you 
already  this  morning?  How  is  mother 
kind?  How  have  you  been  friendly  like 
Ruth  was?  How  can  you  be  kind  to  your 
friend  in  the  class?  (sit  quietly)  (be 
helpful) .  To  your  friends  at  home,  and 
your  playmates? 

I  saw  Billy  move  over  and  make  room 
for  someone  else  this  morning,  I  saw 
some  little  boy  hold  the  door  open  for 
a  smaller  child,  too.  What  can  you  do 
as  you  are  going  down  the  steps  to  show 
that  you  are  friendly  and  kind?  How 
is  the  best  way  to  show  our  friendship 
towards  Heavenly  Father?  (by  prayer) 
and  kindness  towards  His  Earth  chil- 
dren? 

Try  this  week  to  help  everyone  who 
needs  you.  Obey  mother  quickly  and 
happily.  Be  friendly  to  your  playmates. 
Help  small  children. 

Directed  Activities: 

Inasmuch  as  this  story  of  Ruth  is  an  ex- 
cellent narrative  and  provides  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  dramatization,  discuss  freely 
■with  the  children  the  different — 

1.  Characters. 

2.  Scenes. 
3.DiaIogue. 

4.  Whom  shall  we  have  in  our  play? 

5.  Could  we  divide  it  into  two  parts? 

a.  Journey  to  Bethlehem. 

b.  Ruth  in  the  fields  to  glean. 

6.  What  would  they  talk  about  as  Orpah, 
Ruth,  and  Naomi  walked  along? 

7.  Who  would  like  to  be  Naomi  in  the  first 
scene?  etc. 

Note:     Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
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the  story  a  beautiful  thing  in  the  children's 
minds  and  no  nonsense  should  be  tolerated 
during  the  dramatization.  Choose  at  first 
children  that  are  capable  until  all  have  a 
sense  of  security  and  confidence.  All  chil- 
dren in  a  small  group  may  be  used  either  as 
travelers  on  the  road  or  other  workers  in  the 
field.  Characters  may  be  changed  in  the  sec- 
ond scene  to  give  other  members  of  the  group 
an  opportunity  for  expression  and  purposeful 
activity. 


Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 

Lesson  32.    Gideon  the  Humble 
Leader 

Texts :  Judges  6;  Sunday  School  Les- 
son    (quarterly).  No.  32. 

Objective:  The  Lord  often  uses  hum- 
ble people  to  do  great  things  in  life. 

Memory  Gem:  By  humility  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches,  and  honor 
and  life.    Prov.  22:4. 

Suggested  Pictures:  "Call  of  Gideon," 
Old  Testament  Series. 

Outline: 

I.  Israel  turns  from  God. 

a.  Worships  idols. 

b.  Midianites  invade  their  country. 
II.  Israel  warned  by  a  prophet. 

III.  Gideon  visited  by  the  Lord. 

a.  Called  to  deliver  Israel. 

b.  His  humility. 

c.  His  first  burnt  offering. 

IV.  Gideon  destroys  Baal  worship. 

a.  Offers  a  true  sacrifice  to  God. 

b.  Destroys  the  grave  and  the  altar  of 
Baal. 

c.  His  father  forgives  him. 

V.  Gideon  becomes  leader  of  the  Israelites. 

a.  His  own  tribe  follows  him. 

b.  The  two  signs  of  the  fleece. 

Review:  Last  Sunday's  lesson  of 
Ruth:  Emphasize  particularly  the  check 
on  the  application.  How  have  they  tried 
during  the  week  to  be  friendly?  What 
have  they  done  to  be  more  like  Ruth? 
Suggested  Point  of  Contact: 
What  is  the  name  of  the  game  we  all 
like  to  play  where  one  person  possibly 
hops  on  one  foot  then  everyone  else  does 
the  same,  or  perhaps  he'll  jump  down 
from  a  high  place  and  we  all  follow?  Do 
you  like  to  play  Follow  the  Leader? 
What  makes  that  game  so  much  fun? 
Why  must  we  have  a  good  leader?  What 
kind  of  leader  do  you  like  in  other 
games?   'Why  don't  you  choose  a  leader 


who  is  always  bragging?  What  is  the 
leader  called  in  baseball?  Where  do  we 
have  leaders  besides  in  play?  Who  is 
our  leader  in  the  church?  Who  chooses 
him?  President  Grant  is  always  kind  and 
helpful  to  all  of  us;  that  is  why  he  is  a 
good  leader.  God  always  chooses  good 
leaders  who  are  kind  and  humble.  To- 
day we  want  to  find  out  more  about  one 
of  the  leaders  Heavenly  Father  chose. 

Application: 

Why  was  Gideon  a  good  leader? 
What  tells  you  he  was  just  an  ordinary 
working  man?  What  work  was  he  do- 
ing when  the  Angel  appeared  to  him? 
Does  Heavenly  Father  need  good  lead- 
ers today?  What  kind  of  children  is 
Heavenly  Father  going  to  have  for  his 
leaders? 

1.  He  likes  children  who  are  humble 
and  don't  boast. 

2.  He  likes  children  who  tell  the  hon- 
est truth,  even  when  it  may  mean  pun- 
ishment at  the  time. 

3.  Heavenly  Father  is  watching  for 
leaders  among  the  children  who  pray  to 
him  and  pay  their  tithing.  This  time 
of  year  we  all  make  a  little  bit  of  money 
doing  odd  jobs.  Next  Fast  Sunday,  that 
will  be  three  Sundays  from  now,  let's  see 
if  we  can  have  earned  some  money  so  we 
can  pay  one-tenth  of  it  to  the  Lord  as 
tithing.  Next  Sunday  let's  talk  about 
your  work  and  see  if  we  can't  start  to 
be  one  of  the  Lord's  young  leaders. 

Directed  Activities: 

A  small  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  pen- 
cil on  a  string  attached  to  it  will  provide  solid 
working  space  for  the  following  activities. 

Have  thei  objective  and  memory  gem  writ- 
ten at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  type  or  better 
still  manilla  paper.  Have  the  following  direc- 
tions written  on  the  blackboard  or  on  large 
paper. 

1.  Fold  your  paper  in  heilf. 

2.  Now  fold  it  in  half  again. 

3.  Write  1  in  the  first  square,  2  in  the 
second,  3  in  the  next  and  4  in  the  last. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  Midianites'  tents 
in  the  first  square.  {Make  quite  a  few  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  people.) 

5.  In  the  next  square  make  a  grove  of  trees 
around  the  idol  Baal.  (We  cannot  see  the 
idol,  the  trees  are  so  large.) 

6.  In  square  No.  3  draw  a  round  jagged 
circle  to  look  like  a  fleece.  Make  rain  falling 
on  it. 

7.  In  the  last  square  draw  the  same  kind 
of  fleece  with  rain  falling  everywhere  but  on 
the  fleece.. 
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Note  to  Teachers: 

Children  much  prefer  working  with  colored 
crayons  to  pencils.  Provide  several  boxes 
if  possible  and  have  the  children  bring  bits  of 
crayons  from  home.  If  no  working  space  is 
provided,  have  them  kneel  in  front  of  their 
chairs  and  work  on  the  seat  of  the  bench  or 
chair.  Let  the  children  take  their  drawings 
home  if  they  choose  to  and  encourage  them 
to  save  these,  or  a  portfolio  may  be  made  of 
their  work.  The  directions  for  folding  the 
paper  and  writing  their  name  may  be  given 
orally. 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935 
Lesson  33.  A  Strange  Battle 

Texts:  Judges  7,  8:22:23;  Sunday 
School  Lesson;    (quarterly).  No.  33. 

Objective:  Faith  in  God  helps  us  to 
overcome  great  obstacles. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  shall  rule 
over  you. ' 

Suggested  Pictures:  "Gideon  The  De- 
liverer" Old  Testament  Series. 

Outline: 

I,  Gideon's  army  purged. 

a.  Twenty-two  thousand  leave. 

b.  Only  three  hundred  remain. 
II.  The  dream  of  the  Midianite. 

III.  The  battle. 

a,  A  midnight  attack. 

b.  The  pursuit. 

IV.  Gideon  gives  glory  to  the  Lord. 

Review  of  previous  Sunday's  applica- 
tion and  story  stressing  the  check  made 
upon  their  preparation  to  pay  their  tith- 
ing on  Fast  Sunday  and  how  they  have 
been  humble  and  prayerful  and  really 
acquired  traits  of  a  good  leader  for  the 
Lord. 

Point  of  Contact: 

Show  one  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  pictures 
of  animals.  The  Horse  Fair  or  Oxen  in 
the  Field. 

Rosa  always  loved  animals.  She  could 
even  tame  wild  birds  until  they  would 
perch  on  her  head.  She  loved  all  ani- 
mals so  dearly  that  she  kept  goats  in  her 
kitchen  and  birds  in  her  bedroom.  Best 
of  all  she  loved  to  draw  them  on  paper 
and  color  them.  Everyone  said,  "Rosa 
you  cannot  paint — only  men  do  that; 
girls  should  stay  at  home  and  sew. 
Grown  up  men  are  the  only  people  who 
should  paint."  But  Rosa  had  faith  in  her- 
self and  in  the  Lord  and  soon  she  was  the 
most  wonderful  painter  of  horses,  cows, 
lions  and  birds  in  the  whole  country. 


Our  story  today  is  about  Gideon  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  faith  in 
the  Lord. 

Application: 

The  Lord  says  that  when  we  pray 
to  him  and  have  faith  that  he  will  help  us, 
it  is  just  like  putting  heavy  armor  on  us 
because  he  will  be  so  willing  to  help  us 
and  protect  us. 

This  time  of  year  many  people  become 
ill.  What  can  we  do  to  help  them  through 
our  faith?  Have  you  ever  wanted  any- 
thing very  badly  and  prayed  for  it  and 
through  your  faith  in  Heavenly  Father 
it  has  come  to  you?  I  know  this  to  be 
true  (teacher  may  give  a  faith-promot- 
ing story  of  her  own).  Let  us  watch 
from  today  on  to  see  how  many  times 
during  the  next  week  our  faith  in  the 
Lord  helps  us  to  do  the  things  that  are 
best  for  us. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Draw  a  circle  around  the  best  answer. 

1.  The  Lord   said  Gideon's  army  was 

1.  Too  large. 

2.  Too  small. 

3.  Just  right. 

2.  Gideon  chose  the  men  that 

1.  Lay  down  to  drink. 

2.  Drank  out  of  cups. 

3.  Drank  quickly  and  went  on. 

3.  Now  Gideon  had  only 

1.  100  men. 

2.  300  men. 

4.  The  Midianite  dreamed  of — 

1.  A  huge  rock. 

2.  Barleybread  came  rolling  through  their 
camp. 

5.  Gideon  gave  his  men.  ( Put  a  circle  around 
3.) 

1.  A  torch. 

2.  A  spear. 

3.  A  pitcher. 

4.  A  trumpet. 

5.  A  helmet. 

6.  The  crash  of  the!  pitchers  on  the  stones 

1.  Frightened  the  Midianites. 

2.  Made  them  happy. 

7.  Gideon's  small  army  knew 

1.  The  Lord  had  helped  them. 

2.  They  had  done  it  themselves. 

8.  Gideon's  men  wanted  him  to  be 

1.  King, 

2.  Priest. 

3.  Judge. 

9.  He  would  not  because 

1,  He  was  too  tired. 

2,  He  was  too  old. 

3,  He  wanted  only  the  Lord  to  be  their 
King. 

10.  The  battle  was  won  because 

1 .  Gideon  was  a  brave  man. 

2.  The  noise  frightened  the  Midianites. 
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3.  The  Lord  helped  Gideon  because  of  his 
great  faith  in  Him. 
Note  to  Teachers: 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  of 
giving  this  type  of  activity  to  the  youngest 
groups  in  the  department.  Children  of  7  years 
have  not  had  sufficient  reading  experience  to 
make  the  adaption.  That  is  the  reason  for 
our  stressing  the  separation  of  children  into 
permanent  age  groups  so  that  the  directed 
activities  may  be  planned  to  sxiit  their  specific 
needs. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  27,  1935 

Lesson  34.  A  Strong  Weak  Man 

Texts:  Judges  13,  14,  15,  16j  Sunday 
School  Lessons  (quarterly).  No.  34. 

Objective:  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee." 

Memory  Gem:      Same  as   objective. 

Outline: 

I.  Samson,  a  promised  son. 

a.  The  Angel  appears  to  his  mother. 

b.  Also  to  his  mother  and  father. 

c.  The  promises  concerning  him. 
II.  Samson  dishonors  his  parents. 

a.  Mzirries  a  Philistine, 

b.  Plays  pranks. 

1.  The  riddle. 

2.  The  foxes. 

3.  The  City  gates. 
Ill,  His  lonely  life. 

1.  Grinds  at  the  mill. 

2.  Pulls  down  Temple  pillars. 

Review  of  previous  Sunday's  Applica- 
tion. 

1.  How  was  Gideon  able  to  conquer 
the  Midianites  with  only  three  hundred 
men? 

2.  How  did  Rosa  Bonheur  become  the 
best  painter  of  animals? 

3.  What  have  you  been  able  to  do 
this  week  through  your  faith  in  yourself 
and  in  Heavenly  Father? 

4.  How  did  your  faith  help  you  at 
home,  at  school,  with  your  friends? 

5.  Did  you  see  someone  else  using 
faith?    . 


Point  of  Contact: 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  very  strong 
man?  How  did  he  look?  I  have  seen 
men  that  looked  very  big  and  healthy 
at  the  circus  and  in  movies.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  we  must  do  if  we 
are  to  grow  and  be  fine  and  strong? 
(Word  of  Wisdom.  Play  and  sleep  in 
fresh  air,  keep  body  and  mind  clean.) 
Today  our  story  is  about  a  man  who 
was  one  of  the  biggest  and  strongest 
men  in  the  world.  But  he  was  really 
very  weak  because  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  a  vow  he  had  made. 

Application: 

A  promise  is  sometimes  called  a  vow. 
When  we  make  a, promise  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  it.  When 
did  we  all  make  a  promise  this  morn- 
ing? (Sacrament  that  we  would  remem- 
ber Jesus  and  keep  His  commandments.) 
How  many  know  a  Boy  Scout?  When 
a  Boy  Scout  tells  you  something  and 
says  it  is  the  truth  on  his  Scout  Honor, 
we  know  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  A 
Boy  Scout  should  never  break  his  vow 
or  promise.  How  did  Samson  break 
his  promise?  To  whom  do  you  make 
promises?  ( Parents  and  friends. )  How 
can  you  show  honor  to  your  parents 
besides  keeping  promises? 

1.  Obedience. 

2.  Being  such  a  fine  child  that  your 
parents  are  honored  by  your  splendid 
life. 

Next  Sunday  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
how  you  have  kept  promises  and  shown 
honor  to  your  parents. 

Directed  Activities: 

Have  the  children  cut  or  tear  from  colored 
or  wrapping  paper  the  following  objects  taken 
from  the  story  and  any  others  they  may 
choose  to  do. 

1.  A  man  with  long  hair. 

2.  A  fox  with  burning  sticks  tied  to  his  tail. 

3.  A  large  gate, 

4.  The  pillars  that  held  up  the  temple. 
The  children  may  then  paste  these  cut-outs 

on  their  sheet  of  paper  to  take  home  or  be 
added  to  their  portfolio. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
OCTOBER,  1935 

(Exodus,  Chapter  20,  Verse  12) 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 


Kindergarten 

General  Board  Committee: 

George  A.  Holt,  Chairman;   Inez  Witbeck, 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

"If  every  little  girl  and  boy 

Just  one  kind  word  would  say. 
Or  one  kindly  deed  would  do. 

The  world  would  be  more  gay." 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  6,  1935 
Lesson  44.   The  Children's  Period 

The  objectives  of  our  September  les- 
sons, if  they  have  been  effectively  taught, 
will  give  to  our  little  children  the  stand- 
ards and  guide  posts  that  they  need. 
They  are  Christ's  rules  upon  which  a 
happy  and  useful  life  can  be  built.  Let 
us  enumerate  them: 

1.  "Happiness  comes  to  those  who  are 
kind  and  merciful." 

2.  "Joy  and  happiness  come  to  those 
who  work  and  play  happily  together." 

3.  "God  is  pleased  with  those  who 
pray  to  Him,  humbly  and  sincerely." 

4.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God." 

Mounted  magazine  pictures  of  chil- 
dren in  various  life  situations  might  be 
brought  to  class.  Have  a  child  or  the 
group,  together,  tell  the  story  of  each 
picture  in  turn.  As  each  story  is  told, 
which  of  necessity  will  be  very  short, 
the  teacher  may  add  her  contribution  in 
this  fashion:  "Jimmy  does  look  happy, 
as  he  is  caring  for  this  little  pigeon  with 
the  broken  wing,  doesn't  he?  It  is  his 
reward  for  being  merciful.  Jesus  told  us 
that  'Blessed  are  the  merciful'  that  day  on 
the  Mount  when  He  gave  us  His  rules  for 
happiness." 

Songs  for  the  Month. 

1.  "Service  Song"  —  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs — ^Thomassen. 

2.  "Please  The  Lord" — Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs — Thomassen. 

3.  "Nature's  Good-Night"  —  Songs 
For  Little  People — Danielson  and  Con- 
ant. 


I^est  Exercises 

Review  one  of  previous  monfti. 

Dramatize  the  story  'The  Little  Engine 
That  Tried."  One  child  may  be  the  en- 
gine and  pull  a  train  of  cars  (other 
children)    around  the  circle. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  pull  this  long 
train,  John?" 

"I  think  I  can,"  answered  John. 

Dramatize  the  motion  song,  "Nature's 
Good-night" — Songs  For  Little  People 
— Danielson  and  Conant. 

Second  Sunday,  October  13,  1935 

Lesson  46,  Jesus  Walks  On  The 
Sea 

Texts:  Matt.  14:22-23;  Life  Lessons 
For  Little  Ones — First  Year. 

Objective:  "All  things  are  possible  to 
him  who  believeth" 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  Desires  Solitude. 

a.  Sends  followers  home  after  Sermon 
on  Moimt. 

b.  Requests  Disciples  to  cross  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

c.  He  goes  to  mountain  to  rest  and  pray. 
II.  The  Disciples  In  Trouble. 

a.  A  great  storm  arises  on  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. 

b.  The  Disciples  are  helpless  in  their 
boat. 

c.  Cannot  get  to  either  shore. 

III.  Jesus  Comes  to  Their  Rescue. 

a.  Sees  their  boat  tossing  in  the  storm. 

b.  Walks'  toward  them  on  the  water. 

1.  The  Disciples  are  astonished. 

2.  Peter's  desire  to  do  likewise. 
His  failure  and  the  reason. 

IV.  Jesus'  Reaction  and  Advice. 

"Oh  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt." 
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Lesson    Enrichment:     Our    objective  you  go  to  your  class,  if  you  feel  within 

may  be  restated  as  follows,  "A.11  things  your  heart  the  thought  of  the  day,  you 

are  possible  to  him  who  has  faith  in  him-  will  be  successful.    Remember  that  you 

self  and  confidence  that  he  will  succeed."  must  possess  before  you  can  give. 

Far  too  many  Httlc  children  are  shy  and  "All  things  are  possible  to  him  who 

backward.     We,  as  teachers,  want  to  believeth."    Long  ago  the  leader  of  our 

instill  into  their  hearts,  faith,  not  only  church.  President  Brigham  Young,  said 

in  our    Heavenly  Father,  but  faith    in  that  far  out  west  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 

themselves.    We  want  them  to  feel  that  was  a  place  where  our  Heavenly  Father 

if  they  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  sue-  would  have  His  people  live, 

cess  will  be  theirs.  "But  how  shall  we  get  there?"  asked 

Have  you  ever  studied  carefully  that  many  of  the  people, 

famous  painting  called  "The  First  Step?"  "We  will  walk,"  said  President  Young. 

Here,  a  dear  mother  is  holding  out  her  "Whatever  furniture,  food,  bedding  and 

arms  to  her  baby,  encouraging  him  to  clothing  that  is  necessary  will  be  put  in 

take  his  first  step  toward  her.     She  is  the  wagons.     Our  oxen  cannot  pull  all 

trying  to  instill  into  his  little  mind,  con-  this  and  the  people,  too;  so  everybody 

fidence  that  he  can  walk  if  he  will  but  who  is  well  enough  must  walk." 

^^-  These  good  people  had  faith  and  con- 

We  ask  our  little  children  to  pray,  fidence  in  their  leader.  Even  boys  and 
sing,  draw  pictures,  make  cutouts,  etc.  girls  as  small  as  you  walked  over  one 
All  of  these  things  are  new  to  them  and  thousand  miles  to  come  to  Zion.  "All 
they  are  not  sure  that  they  can  do  them,  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believeth." 
"All  things  are  possible  to  him  who  be- 
lieveth."            '  Fourth  Sunday,  October  27, 1935 

The  famous  Helen  Keller,  born  blind, 
rose  above  her  handicap,  and  through  Lesson  48.    Jesus  and  Nicodemus 
reading  the  story  of  her  life,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  encouraged  to  accomplish  Texts:    John  3:1-16;  Life  Lessons  For 
wonderful  things.  Little  Ones— First  Year. 

In  our  lesson  today,  Peter  doubted  and  Objective:     To  enter  God's  Kingdom, 

for  that  reason  failed.    Let  us  try  to  in-  one  must  be  baptized  and  blessed  by  one 

still  faith  and  confidence  into  the  minds  of  His  servants. 

of  our  little  people.  Lesson  Enrichment:  The  other  Sunday 

The  story  of  "The  Little  Engine  Who  I  heard  a  Bishop  say,  "Any  little  boys 

Tried,"   found  in   "My  Book  House,"  and  girls  who  are  eight  years  old  and 

Volume  1 — in  which  it  kept  saying,  "I  wish  to  be  baptized,  may  get  their  recom- 

think  I  can,  I  think  I  can,"  until  it  had  mends  from  me  after  Sunday  School." 

accomplished  its  task,  may  be  used  for  I  thought  then,  how  wonderful  and  what 

enrichment  purposes,  if  desired.  a  privilege  it  was  for  each  of  us  to  have 

the  opportunity  of  being  baptized  just 

Third  Sunday,  October  20,  1935  as  Jesus  was,  when  He  lived  on  this 

earth.     When  He  was  asked  by  John, 

Lesson  47,  Jesus  Calms  a  Storm  why  He  was  being  baptized,  since  He 

was  already  good  and  had  never  done 

Texts:    Ma«.  8:23-27;  Mar  A;  4:35-41;  any  wrong,  Jesus  said  that  it  was  one 

Lake  8:22-26;  Life  Lessons  For  Little  of  Heavenly  Father's  rules  that  must  be 

Ones-— First  Year.  obeyed  before  we  could  return  to  live 

Objective:   "All  things  are  possible  to  with  Him.     It  was  this  rule  that  Jesus 

him  who  believeth."  was  trying  to  explain  to  Nicodemus  in 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Each  Sunday  that  our  story  today, 

^      We  need  love's  tender  lessons  taught        ^ 

i[            As  only  weakness  can;                                jj 

<<7-       God  hath  His  small  interpreters;                <> 

IT             The  child  must  teach  the  man.  fl 

^  — Whittier.          ^ 
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CRADLE  ROLL  CLASS 


The  lessons  for  this  month  should  be 
very  interesting  to  both  teacher  and  chil- 
dren. They  feature  babies  and  the  re- 
ward for  family  cooperation.  Liken  the 
baby  boy  Moses  to  the  babies  in  their 
homes.  Moses'  mother  and  father  loved 
him  just  as  dearly  as  you  love  the  baby 
in  your  home.    Miriam  and  Aaron,  his 


sister  and  brother,  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  their  secret,  but  they  loved  the  baby 
sc(  dearly  that  they  would  not  bring  him 
harm  by  telling  their  friends  of  his  arrival. 
Let  us  bring  magazines  to  class.  Give 
one  to  each  child.  Let  him  find  for  you 
as  many  babies  as  he  can.  Use  these 
pictures  as  your  method  of  approach. 


ACTIVITIES  DURING  PRIESTHOOD  PERIOD 


Lesson  45. 

Since  this  is  a  review  Sunday,  it  might 
be  interesting  if  each  group  were  given 
a  few  minutes  to  dramatize,  before  all 
of  the  other  children,  some  incident 
which  shows  a  present  day  application 
of  one  of  the  September  lesson  ob- 
jectives. 

Lessons  46  and  47. 

Have  a  number  of  things  planned  for 
little  children  to  do,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
a  bit  difficult  for  them.  Our  lessons  have 
aimed  to  stimulate  faith  and  confidence 


in  one's  self  in  order  to  accomphsh  a 
desired  end.  Let  us  present  these  feat- 
ures in  the  form  of  a  game.  For  example, 
lacing  a  shoe,  threading  a  needle  (with 
a  large  eye),  putting  on  galoshes,  but- 
toning clothes,  folding  papers  neatly,  etc. 

Lesson  48. 

Draw  a  flat  roofed  house,  upon  which 
is  sitting  two  men  talking.  They  arc 
Jesus  and  Nicodemus.  Jesus  is  telling 
Nicodemus  that  all  people  must  be  bap- 
tized. 


NEW  SONG  BOOK  READY 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs, 
by  Mrs,  Frances  K.  Thomassen-Taylor,  is  now  out  of  the  press  and 
for  sale  at  the  Dcseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  price  75c  postpaid,  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order. 
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MY  BABY 

Two  little  hands  that  cling  softly 

Two  little  eyes  of  true  blue. 
Ten  litle  rosy  fingers, 

And  ten  little  toelets  too. 

She's  tiny  and  soft  and  lovely. 

A  little  angel  of  love. 
A  tiny  ray  of  sunshine, 

Straight  from  heaven  above. 

I  steal  to  her  bed  oh,  so  softly, 
And  peek  at  her  resting  there. 

And  as  I  silently  creep  away, 
I  breathe  a  grateful  prayer. 

Mary  E.  Fletcher  ToIIey 
Mt.  View,  Alberta,  Canada 


^  Funny  Bone 


"One  inch  of  joy  surmounts,  of  grief,  a 
span, 
Because  to  laugh  is  proper  to  the  man." 

— Rabelais.  C_ 


Had  Astigmatism 

She  was  a  good  secretary  but  clock-eyed. 
— Reader's  Digest. 

Sorry  There  Weren't  Five 

They  say  the  first  time  a  Scotchman  used 
free  air  he  blew  out  four  tires. 

— Aftowa  Journal. 

Commercial  Candor 

Customer:  How  do  you  sell  this  lim- 
burger? 

Grocer:     I  often  wonder  myself,  ma'am. 

Look  Away 

"What  model  is  your  car?" 
"It's  not  a  model,  it's  a  horrible  example." 
— Santa  Pe  Magazine. 

Hard  to  Catch 

Albert:  "Yes,  the  bullet  struck  my  head, 
went  careening  into  space,  and — " 

Alberta:  "How  terrible!  Did  they  get  it 
out?"       ^ 

Oh  Mama! 

Boy:    "While  mother  was   sleeping,    the 
baby  got  sick  by  licking  the  paint — " 
Caller:     "Off  a  toy?" 
Boy:     "No,  off  mother." 

Be  Patient 

Diner:     "Waiter,  it's  been  half  an  hour 
^^jiince  I  ordered  that  turtle  soup." 
..l    Waiter:     "Yes,  but  you  know  how  turtles 
are."  — Pathfinder. 

The  Wrong  Number 

Customer:  "Have  you  a  book  called 
"Man,  the  Master  of  Women?" 

Salesgirl:  "The  fiction  department  is  on 
the  other  side,  sir." 

Hopeless  Task 

A  western  bookstore  owner  sent  an  order 
to  a  Chicago  store  requesting  six  copies  of 
"Seeking  After  God."     He  received  this  re- 

"No  seekers  after  God  in  Chicago;  try 
New  York  or  Philadelphia." 


More  Than  Bargained  For 

Little  Fellow  (to  next  door  neighbor): 
"Say,  mister,  are  you  the  fellow  who  gave 
my  little  brother  a  dog  last  week?" 

Neighbor:     "Yes." 

Little  Fellow:  "Well,  my  brother  says 
for  you  to  come  and  take  them  all  back." 

He  Can  Take  It 

Wife  (to  tramp) :  "I  know  you.  You  are 
one  of  the  tramps  that  I  gave  a  pie  to  last 
summer." 

Tramp:      "You  are  right,  madam.     You 

gave  it  to  three  of  us.  I  am  the  sole  survivor." 

— Pearson's  Weekly  (London). 

Very  Casual 

Young  Rose:  'Awkins  is  goin'  abaht 
sayin'  you're  in  love  with  'er,  'Arry.  Is  that 
right?" 

Garn:  "Don't  tike  no  notice  of  'er.  I 
might  'ave  give  'er  a  clip  or  two  over  the  ear, 
but  that's  all  there  is  in  it." 

—London  Opinion. 

Took  No  Chances 

Alkali  Ike:  "What  happened  to  that  ten- 
derfoot stranger  wot  was  here  last  week." 

Texas  Pete;  "Poor  feller!  The  second 
morning  he  was  here  he  was  brushing  his 
teeth  with  some  of  that  foamy  toothpaste  and 
one  of  the  boys  thought  he  had  hydrophoby 
and  shot  him. ' 

Without  Delay 

The  sleight-of-hand  performance  was  not 
going  very  well. 

"Can  any  lady  or  gentleman  lend  me  an 
egg?"  asked  the  conjurer,  coming  down  to 
the  footlights. 

"If  we'd  'ad  one,"  shouted  a  man  in  the 
audience,  "you'd  *ave  it  before  this." 

— Vancouyer  Daily  Province. 

A  "Swell"  Profession 

Ellen,  aged  5,  was  listening  to  a  lyric  so- 
prano on  the  radio.  As  the  singer  struck  a 
high  note,  she  turned  to  her  mother  and  said, 
"Mother,  I'm  going  to  be  a  singer." 

"That's  very  nice,  dear.  What  made  you 
decide  on  that?" 

"It  must  be  grand  to  just  let  go  and  yell 
and  still  have  it  sound  so  swell." 

— Parents'  Magazine. 


FISHER'S 

Vitamin  **Wy' 
BREAD 

WHITE  AND 
WHOLE  WHEAT 


At  the  request  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents the  American  Lady  Bakers 
created  the  new  Fisher's  Vitamin 
"D"    WHOLE    WHEAT    Bread. 

Your  grocer  has  it  in  the  distinctive 
Blue  Wrapper,  FRESH  every  day. 

Serve  this  better  bread  at  every  meal. 


setF-SEALINO" 

rATENTEO 


>x 


MODEHNIZE 
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Your  old  Mason  Jars  with  Kerr  Caps 


Kerr  GoM-Iacquered  Caps  consist  of  two  pieces — Screw  Band  and  Lids. 
They  are  "Self -Sealing"  and  require  no  wrenches  for  sealing  or  opening. 
KERR  Caps  are  not  affected  by  vinegar  or  food  acids  and  are  proof 
against  mould  and  spoilage. 

BUY  KERR  CAPS  AND  LIDS  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

COMPLETE  DIRECTIONS  IN  EACH  PACKAGE 


Test  Instantly 
For  P!'>»1 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN 
DOING  FAMILY  WASHING 


Distinctive  Work 


Telephone  Hyland  190 

Office  319  South  Main 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


When  You  Order  Your 


^nnouncententsi 


or  invitations  remember  that  we  can  famish 
yon  with  the  latest  and  smartest  in  weddins 
stationery.  A  wide  selection  of  beaatifu!  nji- 
to-date  type  faces  enable  ns  to  produce  for 
you  announcements  or  invitations  of  distinction 
and    individuality.      Prices    most    reasonable. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt, 
Careful  Attention 

29  Richards  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


^^ 


1..,-^^ 
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YOUR 
VACATION? 


A- A. 


Adequate  protection 
for  you  and  your 
-Family  will  make  the 
whole  world  look 
brighter. 

Beneficial  Life  Insur- 
ance is  a  silent  part- 
ner, good  anywhere 
in  the  worldj  provides 
a  savings  account 
^vljile  you  live — steps 
in^tefcimjsh  the  in- 
come should  you  step 
out.  *^     ^ 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFERS  THE 
SAFEST,  THE  FINEST,  FAMILY  INVESTMENT 
IN  OUR  NATION  TODAY. 

SEE  A  BENEFICIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  LEARN  OF  THE  MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES 


Home  Office 

BEBBK  J.    GBAirr.  PRBSIDBHT   Oc   DIRBCTOR  « 

^r.  KBlTBKir  CIiARK,  JR.,  1ST  TICB-PRBS.  *  t>IR. 

DAVII)    O.   MCKATt  XND   VICH-PRB9.   U  DIR. 

JOS.   FIEIiDIXO  SMITH,  DIRBCTOR 

E.   T.   HAIiPHS,   OI.AIM8   A.DJt7STBR  <c  OIB. 

O^VAIi  Vf,   ADAMS,  DIRBCTOR 

STEPHEN'  Ii.   CHIPMAN',  DIRBCTOR 


Salt  Lakb  Cm,  Utah 


GEO.   3.    CATXTSOU,  BXBCDTIVB  TICB-PRB8.    <i   DIR. 
AXEI,    B.    C.    OHIiSOI',    SBCKBTARY   *  DIRBCTOR 
I.EO  E.   PENROSE,   ASST.   8BCRBTART 
VIROII.  H.   SMITH,  ASSTi  SBCRBTART 
BAKIi  W.    PEISCB,   ASST.    TKEASORBR 
KTJCEIfE  P.  WATKIirS,  ailP.  R.  B.  I.OAIf  DBPT. 
WAI>DO  M.   ANDBRSEM',  AOBKCT  SI7PBRTISOR 


